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reputation for himself as 
“The Toastmaster” at the 
N. S. R. A. Banquet in 
Detroit—none better in 
twenty years of forensic 
art. He is head of the 
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nati, director in banking 
and hotels, and has served 
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States Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as Past- 
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Industry Marching On 


Ou: greatest business leaders 


and our most profound economists think we are through the worst and that we 
are headed for recovery. So let’s agree with them. Let’s all turn optimists. 
Let’s highly resolve that better things are ahead and adjust our lives, our 
expenditures and our business practices to harmonize with that belief. 

After all, what retards recovery most is a state of mind. As soon as we 
feel that we are again headed for good times and good business and that mental 
attitude permeates the whole body politic, that minute business is reassured and 
we are going forward to greater successes and greater triumphs than we have 
ever known, for that’s the history of business. 

Each time we have been retarded, the recovery has been marked by a greater 
expansion, greater forward movement than ever existed before, and this is to be 
no exception. After all, don’t forget there is no limit to people’s wants. We 
want everything. Not a one of us but does. We’d like to have everything in 
the world. We'd like to have better homes, more machines, more automobiles, 
more everything. There is no limit to anybody’s wants. We all want those 
things and the only reason we don’t get them is our inability to get them. 

The wide world will soon be hungry for everything. Don’t you think the 
people of South America, China, India, would like radios, automobiles, tele- 
phones, beautiful homes, fine theatres, etc.? All that holds them back is their 
inability to acquire these things. 

When the time arrives, as it will some day, that the world is in a position to 
purchase freely, American factories can’t possibly meet world requirements. 
Of course, this sounds visionary and may not be in the immediate future, but it 
only shows what the future possibilities are. 

In America, with our sound financial situation, our great resources, our 
forward-minded thinking people, the recovery, when it starts, will be more 
rapid and, in my opinion, 1931 is going to mark the return of the march back 
to prosperity, and the fellow who makes the red ink is going to be pushed 
aside by the rapidly expanding manufacturer of the ink that is black. 


JAMES P. ORR, 
President, Potter Shoe Store, Cincinnati, Ohio. 









































Coming Out of It Clean 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


, of us who are 
scanning the business horizon in the hope of discover- 
ing the ray of sunlight which will fortell the coming 
of better days should watch the iron and steel barom- 
eter closely during the next few weeks. 

Regardless of what business one is in, whether it is 
building of bridges which require lots of steel, or the 
merchandising of products which have none at all in 
their make up, changes in the steel situation are of 


great importance at this time. Progressive better- . 


ment in this industry, sustained over a number of 
weeks will do more to restore confidence than any 
other single factor. 

Changes in the iron and steel outlook are sensed in 
the industry itself days and sometimes weeks before 
the records reflect them. This is quite natural, since 
the men in that industry must be aware of changes in 
potential demand that are in advance of changes in 
actual orders. 

While the records of production and price in this 
industry have continued to decline up to January 1, 
1931, “inside” sentiment and information, may be 
said to have now turned the corner. We may there- 
fore look for the progressive betterment of both back- 
logs and production very shortly. 

A part of this betterment, it is true, will be sea- 
sonal. But it may be predicted that there will be a 
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substantial improvement in the position of the indus- 
try in addition to seasonal gains. 

So if you would like to be among those who will 
see the coming ray of sunlight, watch the iron and 
steel industry during the next few weeks. 

Old father Time is one of the best friends that de- 
pressed business has. He is not a fast worker, but he 
never gives up, and day by day he is pulling his ex- 
tremely effective weight on the side of recovery. 

One of his favorite tools with which he promotes 
better business is obsolescence. It is with this that 
he makes things wear out. Often, too, he makes 
things obsolete without wearing out. 

Take machinery, for example. Twenty-five years 
ago, manufacturers used to charge off an average of 
5 per cent each year for obsolescence on producing 
equipment. This meant that they expected their ma- 
chinery to last twenty years before it needed replac- 
ing. Ten years ago the average depreciation rate had 
jumped to 10 per cent, and today, on a good part of 
our active equipment it is closer to twenty. In other 
words, the expectable useful life of a large part of 
our machinery has shrunk to five years. 

This does not mean that it will actually wear out in 
five years time. It means that during this period 
somebody will probably devise a machine so much 
better than the old one that it will pay the manufac- 
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turer to throw it out—even if not worn at all—and 
put in the better one. A large part of our machine 
tool equipment will be obsolete within five years be- 
cause of he recent introduction of cutting tools that 
cut metals so fast and furiously as to require new 
and stronger designs of machine tools so as to make 
full use of them. 


Automobile owners know 
something about obsolescence at first hand. That 
1928 model, for example, does not seem just the thing 
today, among all of these classy new eights, even 
though it may still be hitting on all six. 

Women do not know much about obsolescence, but 
just try to keep them from buying a new hat or dress 
when the style changes! 

Father Time has been patiently hammering away at 
this depression for the past eighteen months and it 
begins to look as if he had it wobbling. Let’s help 
him along by replacing some of our own things that 
have been getting out-of-date. 

The long haired inventor, who has been pictured to 
us as struggling for years to perfect some marvelous 
mechanical or electrical contraption, while his wife 
supported the family by taking in washing, is not 
much of a factor in today’s industrial progress. His 
work is being done much better, much more quickly 
and effectively by the keen minded “research man” 
whose working quarters are well equipped labora- 
tories instead of dusty attics. Most of our marvelous 
new materials, our improved devices and modern ma- 
chinery come from these research laboratories. No 
pains are spared to probe with infinite detail, the hid- 

den mysteries of science, in the hope of finding 
some hitherto undiscovered treasure. 

Largely as the result of such scientific research, 
our products of industry and our production methods 


AUTO AND SHOE SHOWS PARALLELS 


The automobile show in New York City and 
the shoe show in Detroit, held simultaneously, 
had much in common. Average interest at- 
tendance at both. No particular thrill of new 
model in either the Grand Central Palace or 
the Detroit auditorium. Buying spotty, but 
considered encouraging. “Show me something 
simple” in autos as well as shoes—the rule. 
Cautious, conservative, calculating entrance 
into a new shoe and automobile year. Expecta- 
tions of clever models and colors as Spring 
slips into Summer. 


are far more advanced than our distribution and mar- 
keting of goods. It is no exaggeration to say that our 
making of things, today, is five years in advance of 
our marketing of them. 

One of the present day movements which promises 
to correct this lag is the spread of market research. 
Entire industries, as well as individaul concerns, need 
to know more about facts and principles underlying 
scientific distribution of their products. And so re- 
search laboratories are springing up—not equipped 
with test tubes, microscopes and furnaces, but with 
maps, charts and statistics and keen minded business 
analysis whose job is to probe markets and selling 
methods with the same patient care that the research 
scientists have applied to physical and chemical mys- 
teries. 

Out of this market research will inevitably come a 
great reduction of distribution costs which will 
broaden the market for many products. Out of it, 
too, and sooner than one might think, will come a 
better understanding of the laws of consumption and 
hence a better balancing of supply and demand. 

[TURN TO PAGE 55, PLEASE| 
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Getting Things Done in 1931 


By JAMES R. OZANNE 


Merchandising and Advertising Counsellor, Chicago 


So many merchants asked us at Detroit to run this 
entire article in full that we “shot the works.” 
—Editor’s Note. 


Getting things done in 1931! 

When is Easter? April 5th. 

What is going on in the windows the first week in 
February with you? How about blue for Spring? 
What suggestions have you on the tip of your tongue 
to sell another pair of shoes when you get home be- 
sides the first pair they ask for and extract from you? 
What plans have you for training men? What kind 
of a season are you going into? How do the hosiery 


and shoes: hook up and what are you going to do. 


about it? 

What are you going to have to say to them when 
you get back? What is the best selling hose for 
Spring? What is the best selling price for February? 
And Mareh? And why? And how-often is it in the 
windows? How often in the last three months has 
the’ best selling number in your stock been in -the 


windows? How often has it been in the ads? 
Will it be 
1. pumps, 
2. oxfords, 
3. straps, 
or will it be the other way around, and in what per- 
centages? Do you know? Of course you say you'd 
be a millionaire if you did know. 

And some more questions: What are you doing 
about saving space for your ads and putting kick in 
them at the same time? Have you worked on space 
savers in the newspapers? Maybe the newspaper pub- 
lisher doesn’t like to hear that but he should like to 
hear it. 

A few weeks ago I was here and talked to a thou- 
sand folks for the Detroit News and we were telling 
them how to save space in the Detroit News and the 
News liked it because they knew the space would have 
a little more kick and they’d buy that much more 
of it. 

Have you plenty of sizes behind the best seller for 
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INDUSTRY'S GESTURE 


Hix we see Jesse Adler and A. H. Geuting present- 
ing to Hon. Wilbur M. Brucker, Governor of 
Michigan, a dozen pairs of shoes and to the first lady 
of Michigan, Mrs. Brucker, a dozen plus one pairs of 
pretty shoes. To Hon. Frank Murphy, mayor of Detroit 
and a bachelor, a dozen pairs also. The occasion was 
one of great mirth and appreciation during the presi- 
dent’s dinner, at which Lee Langston presided. 








Spring? How often are you going to get your folks 
together? What are you going to do about it when 
you get back? 

Shopping experiences, this morning : 

1. A great store,—not the one you are thinking. 
The shoe section. I asked for a certain thing. The 
man jet us stand. He said, “No, I don’t think we 
have any of that. I don’t think so. We might have. 
What color did you want?” Still standing. ‘What 
size do you wear?” Still standing. Finally he asked 
us to sit down. We sat down. While we sat three 
men argued so we could hear them, twenty feet away. 
argued with each other. One said to the other, “Why 
the hell don’t you get over there where you belong 
and get in line?” 

“Well, you were standing right in my way.” 


Md 
ell, get up there where 


you belong. See, you are next. Goodnight! We 
shouldn’t have to stand around here and tell you what 
to do.” 

A customer walked in, walked right between them 
while they were arguing. Wonderful store! He 
walked by them, sat down. Nobody looked at him. 
Then the man came back and said to us, “No, we ain’t 
got it. I’m sorry.” 

That was the language. That's all right. Suppose 
he didn’t go to college, he’s probably better off, but 


couldn't he have sold us something else? Couldn't 
he have given us a suggestion or something? 

2. Sitting in a shoe chair. Salesman tried on three 
pairs next to me, nowhere a fit, and finally he said, 
“Madame, you have got a funny foot!” 

You laugh. But I was telling some stories like that 
in San Francisco the other day. I went into that big 
store and I walked up to a girl and said, “Do you 
have little things that you pass out, little inserts that 
you stick in packages?” 

She said, ‘Sure, we’ve got lots of ’em.” 

“Well, could I see some?” 

“Why yes! Help yourself.” 

She didn’t move, didn’t get up. Why should she? 

I went over and picked up one and it said, “Go up 
on such-and-such a street, take a certain street car and 
see ten rooms of charm—our beautiful furnished 
home.” 

I said, “I guess I will go up, and see that place.” 

She said, “Don’t go.” 

I said, “Why not?” 

“The place is closed.” 

“What are you passing out these slips for?” 

“Well, I have fifty of them to use up, see?” 

Next day up in what they call the big theater in 
that store I was telling them about it. The head of 
the business sat down here in the big seat in front, 
leaning comfortably against the back of his chair, 
more comfortably than all the rest of them, complac- 
ent smiles on all their faces. I didn’t tell where these 
funny things happened but I could see written all over 
their faces, “Gee! This couldn’t happen in our store.” 

I am not going to tell you any more about shop- 
ping. Some spots were very, very good, but I want 
to ask you what are my first impressions of your 
store in 1931? As I walk up to it, what do I get 
first? Nice-looking, smart-looking windows with the 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 


The merchants of the city of Detroit staged their own section of the style show, illustrating what the well- 
dressed woman will wear in 1931; and a dozen young ladies modeled the collective wardrobe at each performance. 
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“Spot Buying” BUYING at 
the Detroit con- 


the Rule 
vention was 


> direct and there 
was very little 
of what might be termed “casual 
buying.” The merchant had an idea 
of what his customers needed, knew 
the number of pairs and held to the 
general characteristics of patterns, 
lasts and designs that would brighten 
an early spring showing and stood 
ready to be convinced as to ma- 
terials, colors and even the price. 

Many stores are adding new 
grades of shoes. These new fill-in 
lines will make many of the family 
shoe stores in this country have 
“hashed” price-lines to appeal to 
every price customer. Several 
quality stores that have never had 
other than shoes $10.00 and up have 
included $8.50 lines and some as low 
as $6.50. 

Good, sane, sensible buying was 
the rule. Most of the buying was 
spotty buying, shoes wanted in a 
hurry. Millions of pairs of shoes 
will be needed this springtime. 
Inasmuch as they are strictly spring- 
like types, in sandals and new cut- 
outs, it is obvious that there will be 
a bulge of buying in the next six 
weeks. It is equally obvious that 
these shoes cannot be built in four 
weeks. It will take at least that 
length of time for supply men at fac- 
tories to pick up the little items, com- 
binations of materials, pipings, per- 
forations, underlays and overlays. 
It is the little things that will retard 
shoe production this season. 

If shoes were just simple, one- 
piece articles, the situation would be 
exceedingly easy for factory pro- 
duction. To shop around for all 
these little items, buying a foot of 
goods here and a dozen skins there, 
is one of the by-products of this 
cautious season. 

No manufacturer is going to buy 
any more than what he has definite 
orders in view or in contemplation. 
Now, if the supply houses and tan- 


ners in turn refuse to make until 
orders are in sight, then all spring 
deliveries will be subject to delay; 
but if American girls and women 
insist on these pretty little shoes, 
nothing can be done but to build 
them as wanted. 

The penalty of the season is delay 
and many a factory order, although 





Ask Me Another 


—Is it economically unsound 
for people to try to emu- 
late the higher standard of 
living of others? 

—By no means. The desire 
for better things is one of 
the most powerful driving 
forces of progress and pros- 
perity. 

—Then you approve of the 
American tendency to keep 
up with the Joneses? 

Yes sir! Keeping up with 

the Joneses is mighty good 

economics. 
1931—America— 
Forward March 


Everit B. Terhune 


Electrical 











written in ink, has a most flexible 
delivery date. 

It looks as though the prediction 
has come true that “the best we can 
expect is an active spring’—lots of 
running around in the tread-mill of 
pretty shoes. 


NO country on 
the face of the 
globe does as 
> thorough a job 
in census work 
as our own. It would do you good 
to visit mile after mile of calculating 
machinery housed in the Census 
Bureau’s buildings at Washington. 
All manner of statistics are gathered 
but the one piece of statistical work 
that exceeds all else is that giving 
the totals of manufacture and the 
standing of industries. These 
figures can only be compiled when 
everything is complete. We have 
been waiting for ten years for some 
sort of index as to exactly where 
beots and shoes stood in the rank 
ot industry. Here’s the rank of in- 
dustry and its totals: 


In Fourteenth 
Place 


$5,262,000,000 
4,130,000,000 


Motor vehicles 

Iron and steel 

Meat products 
wholesale 

Foundry and machine 
shop products 

machinery 
and supplies 2,273,000,000 

Printing and publishing 2,719,000,000 

Petroleum refining 2,611,000,000 

Flour and grain mill 
Products 

Women’s clothing 

Lumber and Timber 

Bread and other bakery 
products 

Car and general railroad 
construction 1,181,000,000 

Cigars and cigarettes 1,068,000,000 

Boot and shoes, other 
than rubber 953,000,000 
And so we find boots and shoes 


fourteenth in the list of industry. 
What will its rank be in 1940? 


3,394,000,000 
2,751,000,000 


1,034,000,000 
1,678,000,000 
1,275,000,000 


1,510,000,000 
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SHOES 


I'll tell you it’s a problem, when a youngster’s nine years old. 
To keep his feet in leather and to keep him heeled and soled; 
Just about the time I fancy I’ve some money I can use, 

His mother comes and tells me that he needs a pair of shoes. 


Now I can wear a pair of shoes for several months or more, 
But Bud, it seems, is working for the man who keeps the store, 
And the rascal seems to fancy that his duty is to show 

How fast a healthy, rugged boy can wreck a leather toe. 


But shoes are made for romping in, for climbing and for fun, 

For kicking bricks and empty cans, and I am not the one 

To make him walk sedately in the way that grown-ups do— 
There’s time enough for that, I say, when all his boyhood’s through. 


So let him wreck them, heels and toes, and scuff their soles away, 
I'll not begrude the bill for shoes that I’m compelled to pay, 
For I rejoice that it’s my lot, when mother breaks the news, 


To have a healthy, 


guish boy who's always needing shoes. 


Copyright—Used by permission of Edgar A. Guest. 


Edgar A. Guest at N.S.R.A.’s greatest banquet 


Chance for SHOPPING, when 
Choice reduced to its 
simplest terms, is a 

> ‘fchance for 
choice.” At least 

that is what tanner Barrett said at 
the convention. Maybe one of the 
reasons why some of the convention 
sessions were so poorly attended was 
the fact that buyers wanted a 
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“chance for choice.” More buyers 
were sample room-conscious this trip 
than at any previous convention. 
That is, if we take into consideration 
the fact that there were fewer buy- 
ers present, but those who were, 
were more conscious of their oppor- 
tunities. 

The first selection, as made in 
Detroit, were decidedly encouraging 
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but the real volume of shoes is still 
to be purchased. Both early and late 
spring shoes will be bought this year 
in the best possible place from which 
the average merchant can buy—his 
own store. 

A merchant will see more lines of 
shoes this season than ever before, 
because the majority of salesmen are 
increasing their number of calls. 
The salesman who stepped into a 
town, paid one visit and was off to 
the next town—is now making a 
dozen calls for when the big bulk 
order doesn’t materialize, he is out 
for the volume small orders to build 
up his totals. 

The merchant is having his 
“chance for a choice” and is making 
his selections with great care for 
this is one season when he can’t very 
well afford to be wrong in his selec- 
tions. 

The public expects more in service, 
more in value and more in shoes and 
will get it in Springtime. 


THE coming 
year will be a 
challenge to 
> sound thinking 

and sober judg- 

ment. The wide swing from the 
zenith of prosperity in 1929 to the 
nadir of depression in 1930 brought 
an equally marked change in popu- 
lar emotions. Extravagant ante- 


A Challenge 
to Thinking 


_panic praise of the “new era” has 
p 


been replaced by exaggerated criti- 
cism of our economic system and a 
rising tide of proposals for social 
legislation. 

Renewed growth of industry is 
assured, but it must be healthy, 
nurtured in the soil of steady employ- 
ment with its inevitable retribution. 
Such growth, moreover, must be 
kept free from the blight of collec- 
tivist ideas. It will flourish best 
under the vitalizing and energizing 
stimulus of voluntary cooperation, 
springing from the free play of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise. . 
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PROGRESS 


You Must Sell Your Customers 
The “Will to Buy” 


Advertising’s big job is 


to overcome hysterical hoarding. It’s our national 


temperament to “go like the devil or not go at all.” 
Financial alarm caused a great army of people to lose 
all sense of proportion and cease all expenditures be- 
yond actual necessities. Get rid of that fear—build up 
the general feeling of relief and confidence that is 
already apparent, and increasing prosperity will 


follow. 

Let your advertising sell people the will to buy. 
Show them clearly and forcefully that in addition to 
the immediate profit on sale-priced shoes, they stand 
to gain again through the cycle of progress. 

Depleted retail stocks will call for immediate orders 
for new merchandise. With orders coming in, fac- 
tories must put men and women back to work. These 
people in turn will start freer buying, first necessi- 
ties, then luxuries. 

Money in circulation will bring back prosperity to 
all. The contact point at which the movement must 
begin is right in the retail store. Big business can 
help by starting production—but it cannot go far un- 
less ultimate consumers are convinced that they shall 
be the gainers through spending wisely, rather than 
hoarding money. 

To back up the idea of spending money there must 
be convincing reasons why people should buy at your 
store—good descriptions of the merchandise, and ex- 
planations of the values. Price quotations alone can- 
not do much to help yon individually, for there are 
equally low prices offered by many other stores. 

And—-remember this—even when your sale is con- 
cluded, selling the idea of buying must go on, even 


though immediate response is limited, for the thought 
of spending must be kept alive through proofs of its 
advantages, if you want them to be in a buying mood 
for spring. 

Watch the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER and the news 
and financial columns of the larger papers for ideas 
that can be rewritten into a continuous series of “On 
to Prosperity” ads. 

1931 will be for you what you make it. It may be 
slow going—the weak will drop by the wayside—but 
those who have courage, faith, ideas, and the will to 
work will go ahead. 


SELLING THE IDEA OF BUYING 
Phrases You Can Use in Your Advertising 


GET IN STEP! 

As surely as American genius in three hundred years 
has turned a wilderness into the most fruitful country on 
earth, so it shall repeat its conquest over fears and 
doubting. 

vW 


Money put back into circulation means more pros- 
perity for all. 
wW 


AMERICA WINS! 
In our (number) years in business, we have seen 
America pass through several crises and emerge tri- 
umphant to greater prosperity than ever before. 


~~ 


We're at the turning point—stagnant money put in 
motion now will pass along from hand to hand, paying 
bills and buying goods—giving men back their jobs. 


PEI EE YS Sst Fee 
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Tell Your Public: 


1931 Forward March! American Business Fall in Line!! Let the Battle Cry be 
“More Business!!!” A huge volume of sales will bring about depleted stocks. 


Orders will be immediately rushed to factories. 


Factories will put great numbers 


of employees back to work. Then again America will be back to normal. We will 
contribute to this worthy movement by offering during the “Sales of Progress” 


Event the greatest values in our history. It’s up to us! 
prepared to see the best merchandise money can buy at the lowest prices in years. 


Investing NOW in things you need 
and want—both necessities and 
luxuries—is good business for you. 
Immediate savings and future pros- 
perity are your returns. 


Vv 


The minute we overcome our fear 
and inferiority complex, and start 
buying normally, the first battle will 
be won, and better times will follow 
soon. 


Vv 


When people are miserly and 
hoard money, prosperity takes wings. 
Wise spending for things we need 
and want will bring prosperity back 
for all. 


Vv 


If each one should spend but 10 
per cent of his surplus for home and 
personal needs, there would be a 
quick improvement in general con- 
ditions. 

WwW 


Dollars put to work will put men 
to work. 


Vv 


Just as many small contributions 
created large unemployment funds— 
so a multitude of purchases will 
deplete stocks and start the wheels 
of production turning. 


» 


More than a clearance sale—we’re 
foregoing profits to persuade prompt 
purchasing—to put dollars in motion 
and creating immediate need for 
quickly ordering more shoes. 


Vv. 


Spending for things we want and 
need, without fear and without ex- 
travagance, is helping ourselves 
while we help others. 


ee KW Ky 
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BE SELFISH! 

You profit through buying NOW! 

Because you buy, we must also 
buy. 

Because we buy, manufacturers 
must put people back to work. 

When they go to work, they start 
spending money. 

And you profit again through re- 
turning prosperity. 

Vv 


It’s better for all of us to spend 
our money to start the wheels of 
business turning, and give men back 
their jobs, than to increase contribu- 
tions to assist unemployed. 


Vv 


Money in circulation turns the 
wheels of progress. 


Vv 


When over-caution vanishes, there 
will be a mad scramble to buy, with 
prices going up! up! up! Good 
judgment prompts thoughtful people 
to buy now. 

WwW s 

You spend, we spend, they spend 
—we're giving you mighty good 
reasons for starting, through un- 
usual profits in those shoe prices. 


Vv 


The thriftiest thing for people to 
do in a period of depression is to 
spend more money. For nimble 
dollars mean prosperity. 


bi 


Purchase is the pass word to pros- 
perity. 
Vv 


No depression can withstand the 
concentrated determination of a 
clear thinking, prompt acting people 
to drive away the gloom. 
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It’s up to you!! Come 


D 
MARCH 


New Names for Sales 


Fashion-Value Opportunity 

Give-Away Sale (buy one pair, get another 
free) 

Red Letter Clearance 

Revaluation Shoe Sale 

“March On” Shoe Sale 

Our Greatest Shoe Sale 

Shoe Sale Extraordinary 

Bigger and Better Shoe Sale 

Ten-Day Shoe Sale 

Record Values in High Grade Shoes 

Wonder Week—days of wonder values 

Opportunity Days 

Half-Price Shoe Sale 

End-of-season Clearaway 

THE Sale of Sales 

Old-Fashioned Clearance of New-Fashioned 
Shoes 

Two-for-One Shoe Sale (extra pair free) 

On a Bargain Footing—good shoes 

Quality Shoes at Thrifty Prices 

Another Achievement! Our Shoe Sale 

Winter Wind-up Sale 

Bigger and Better Shoe Sale 

Sales of Progress 

“Back to Prosperity” Sale 

Good Luck Sale 

Automatic Reduction Sale 

Back-to-work Sale 

Thrift Week Shoe Specials 

Business Betterment Bargains 

Better Times Shoe Sale 

Dollar Doubling Shoe Values 

Bigger Value Month 

Depression Dispelling Sale 

Store-wide Shoe Sale 

Readjustment Sale 

Rock Bottom Shoe Sale 

Speeding Up! Sale 

Below Value Shoe Prices 

Shoe Sale Extraordinary 

More-for-Less Sale 

Double-Profit Shoe Sale 

Price-Deflation Sale 

Prices Pushed Way Down 

Unemployment Relief Sale 

High Speed Shoe Sale 

“Let’s Go” Clearance 

Success Shoe Sale 

Quick Disposal Shoe Sale 

Vigorous Values 

Supreme Savings 

Dollar Doubling Shoe Value 

Exit Sale-Out They Go! 


Shee Se ee 








After 


— 


Anonymous 
Shoe Merchant 
Speaks His Mind 


©. everyone’s lips is the question: 


What is the keynote of successful shoe merchandis- 
ing for 1931? 

I shall give what I believe to be the correct answer 
to that question—yet an answer which could not be 
given under my signature. Therefore I am hiding 
my identity merely that I may be free to tell the un- 
varnished truth. 

It is unfortunate that whenever a business man 
speaks or writes in public his words must be carefully 
censored. Any thoughtless slip of the tongue or pen 
will be seized upon by alert competitors and relayed 
to the consumers with convincing, if not correct, elab- 
orations. 

Now to the point. J am convinced that a decidedly 
longer profit on our merchandise is our only hope 
for 1931. 

I realize that statement is the exact opposite of 
everything you have been hearing lately. However, 
I think I can prove it with a little reasoning and 
arithmetic. 

But first bear with me 
if I say a bit about the 
substitute solutions we 
hear advanced (in pub- 
lic) on every side. These 
few will serve as samples 
of the bromides’ with 


Cost 


Old price. .$6.00 
New price. . 5.40 
But “if” ... 5.40 


Retail Mark-Up Mark-Up 
$10.00 
9.00 


Suppose a shoe which last year cost $6.00 


the 


,, Grasshopper Year 


coupled with increased service at less expense so as 
to give greater values.” 

All of which doesn’t mean a thing to me. Does it to 
you? 

Boiled down, here are the remedies offered : 

1. More scientific merchandising. 

2. Reducing expenses by eliminating unneces- 
sary frills. 

3. Lowering of price lines. 

4. Reducing mark-up to meet competition and 
maintain volume. 

Suppose we examine each. 

1. Scientific merchandising. I regret I cannot 
grasp that term. I have never understood its mean- 
ing except when it is accompanied by definite details 
as to its workings—at which time the term itself be- 
comes unnecessary. 

Perhaps I am getting 
old, but the word “scien- 
% tific,” as regards store 
management, always 
smacks of hazy indefinite- 
ness, the opposite of its 
dictionary meaning. 

2. Eliminating frills. 


Dollars 
$4.00 40.0 
3.60 40.0 


940 400 426 


which we are all familiar. 

“We must eliminate the 
awful wastes of distribu- 
tion.” 

“We must maintain 
quality and still reduce 
our prices so people can 
buy in great volume.” 
“Scientific merchandising 


and sold for $10.00 now costs $5.40. What 
should it be priced? 

If priced at $9.00 the gross mark up will 
shrink 10 per cent, from $4.00 to $3.60. Will 


the selling expense per pair decrease as much? 
It is quite doubtful. ; 

The new retail price should be such that it 
will produce the same amount of gross mark- 
up in dollars, which means a higher mark up 
in percentage. The answer is $9.40. 


That seems perfectly sen- 
sible, but just what are 
these “frills”? 

In my store we listed 
all the expenses that could 
not be classed as bare ne- 
cessities. High class sta- 
tionery, an X-ray ma- 
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chine, choice fixtures, etc. We scrutinized each item. 

Almost without exception we found these now- 
seem-foolish frills were policies about which we 
bragged two years ago as being part of our superior 
“service.” 

We then asked ourselves: Have the praiseworthy 
“services” of 1928 suddenly become the damnable 
“frills” of 1930, to be permanently buried for 1931? 

Are people shopping on a strictly necessity basis? 
An absurd question indeed, for any sharp eyed ob- 
server can see this: Our nation is spending its money 
on a luxury, or style basis rather than a necessity, 
or utility, basis. Service still counts. 


"Ke a great extent service is 


just another name for expenses. I shall say more of 
expenses a little later. 

3. Lowering price lines. That, I believe, is an in- 
dividual problem. If a store has been catering suc- 
cessfully to a certain class of trade, it surely seems 
wise to continue to do so, moving up or down as that 
particular cross section of the community demands, 
regardless of what others are doing. Merchandising 
still consists of selling exactly what the trade wants. 

4. Lowering mark-up. Frankly, our organization 
believes that policy to be business suicide, swift and 
certain. We feel that higher mark-up is the retailer's 
only salvation today. Furthermore, we know it can 
be done, for we practice it ourselves every day. 

Profit, lest anyone forget, is simply the difference 
between what we take in and what we pay out. In 
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other words, to increase profits we must have (1) 
greater mark-up or (2) lower expenses. 

No one will dispute the statement that for fifty 
years the brightest merchandising minds in the coun- 
try have been fighting a losing battle against steadily 
rising expenses. 


W. hear the cry (in public) 


on every side: “Expenses must be lowered.” We have 
heard that lament every year in our memory, but the 
cry has not brought about the fact. 

For our part, we cannot see a possible chance for 
materially lowered expense percentages in the near 
future. Expense percentages have been rising; they 
will probably continue to rise. Higher mark-up then 
is our only hope. 

A little arithmetic should make this plain. Refer 
back to the chart. Assume now, for the sake of argu- 
ment, there is a 10 per cent reduction on a shoe which 
last year cost $6.00 and sold for $10.00, a 40 per cent 
mark-up. The new cost is $5.40 and at the same 40 
per cent mark-up the new selling price would be $9.00. 

But the mark-up in dollars, the cash from which we 
pay our bills, would be considerably less. On the 
$10.00 price it was $4.00. On the $9.00 price it would 
shrink to $3.60. That is 10 per cent off. 

We then cannot dodge this crucial question: Will 
the selling expense in dollars, overhead and all, be 
10 per cent less on this shoe at $9.00 than it was at 
$10.00 ? 

In our store we doubt it and we face this disturb- 
ing situation: If we price the shoe at $9.00 we must 
reduce the selling expense 10 per cent merely to stay 
even. We must get the same efficiency for 90 cents 
that we got last year for $1.00. 

If anybody thinks that an easy job let him ask him- 
self this question: “Why, then, did I not do it last 
year?” 

[TURN TO PAGE 53, PLEASE] 











I. (Other People’s 





HE twice-a-year two week sales in the Pogue 

shoe department, Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
greatly smoothed since the time has been divided into 
a week of private sale and a week of public sale. 
Postals were mailed to the regular customers telling 
of the private sale. Advertising costs were reduced 
a quarter through this medium, yet the volume done 
far exceeded any previous sale. Sale prices of from 
$8.75 to $14.75 are sure to attract crowds at Pogue’s, 
so anything that will tend to do away with the con- 
fusion and at the same time to keep up the volume is 
desirable thinks buyer F. H. Rasmussen. He cites 
that deliveries were better, not a single complaint 
from misfits or on poor service and that a considerable 
less payroll were more of the apparent benefits aris- 
ing from the introduction of the private sale feature. 


* * * 


LL the odd sizes, especially the smaller ones, in 
the shoe store of J. E. Rains, Ventura, Cal., are 
listed together on one large sheet that is always avail- 
able. This sheet is a perfect record of what is in 
stock, so is a very helpful aid to every member of the 
store in selling. Many sales are saved through trust- 
ing to this sheet rather than trusting to memory. 


* * * 


CAMPAIGN to give unusual service to delegates 

attending a teachers’ State convention was 
worked out by S. H. George & Sons, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The names of those teachers and principals 
who would attend were secured from the various sec- 
tional superintendents and this furnished a list for 
<pot solicitation. 

As this store has found that teachers are very good 
risks there was no necessary advance check, but the 
usual credit form for application was enclosed for fill- 
ing out. In the advertising and windows there was 


“It’s the good shoes | sell that makes unshakable 
customers for, the house, and substantial profits for 
the business. Why take a chance on the other kinds 
of merchandise?” P. J. Stewart, Wollaston, Mass. 


no mention made of price. It was strictly a style mes- 
sage that was broadcast to these teachers. The re- 
sults in sales showed a marked increase, and a goodly 
number of accounts were opened. 

The letter was sent out about three weeks before 
the convention convened. 


* * * 


ADIO advertising is proving to be a good draw- 
ing card for the Dr. Reed Cushion Shoe Co., 
Denver, Colo., A. H. Hamilton finds. For one thing, 
he is fortunate in having a very clever girl to do the 
daily morning broadcasting for him. Her act is to hold 
a one sided telephone conversation with an alleged 
friend. In this way, many people listen in to her line 
of smart chatter. Definite returns from a wide area 
prove to Mr. Hamilton that this form of advertising 
is being well received. 


* * * 


OR several years the shoes in Filene’s, Boston, 
have been carried in drawers, four pairs of shoes 
From the experience of this store, 
where space is at a premium, this method should be 
considered, as it is considered the most practical way 
of carrying a large forward stock in a comparative 


to a drawer. 


small space. It is claimed that the shoe department 
presents a more tidy appearance with the stock hid 
away in compartments than when carried in the usual 
manner on the shelves. Men on the floor like this 
way too, as it is considered a genuine time saver. 
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Ideas) 


By 
HARRY R. TERHUNE 
Field Editor, Boot and Shoe Recorder 


UST a few days before the Riverside Country 
Club left to meet the Vicksburg Country Club in 

their annual golf match, Isador Liebreich of the Sig 
Haas & Sons Co., Monroe, La., sent the following 
telegram to 62 members who planned to make the 
trip: 

TILDEN AUSTIN 

(CARE MGR) MONROE, LA. 

ON TO VICKSBURG STOP BEFORE YOU 

LEAVE DROP IN AND INSPECT OUR 

MCGREGOR SPORTSWEAR BRADLEY 

SWEATERS KNICKERS AND GOLF OX- 

FORDS STOP BEING CORRECTLY AT- 

TIRED ADDS TO YOUR APPEARANCE 

ALSO INSPIRES YOUR GAME THE MC- 

GREGOR ENSEMBLE IS A DANDY IT 

APPEALS TO ALL WELL DRESSED MEN 

WE HOPE YOU WIN 

SIG HAAS & SONS 


“The response was wonderful,” said Mr. Lie- 
breich, “we sold quite a bit of golf apparel and cre- 
ated untold good will.” 


* * * 


DOZEN or more window display mahogany 
plateaus that had served their original purpose 
and were reposing in the stock room, were put back to 
work in the Hanan store, Milwaukee, Wis. After be- 


ing shined up, they were set around the floor opposite 
the fitting benches displaying a goodly assortment of 
slippers. Previously, these tables were earning their 
keep through showing off “pairs of shoes.” By that 
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is meant, one black and one tan shoe of the same pat- 
tern, or in the case of women’s shoes, several differ- 
ent variations of the same type of shoe. Even in a 
store of this grade, people like to pick up and handle 
the merchandise. It follows that the more examined 
by the trade, the more they are apt to purchase. 


* * * 


ASHING in on the fact that the country is getting 

Air Minded, L. S. Taylor, Yakima, Wash., has 
made arrangements with the local airport so that he 
is giving away tickets for a free fifteen minute ride 
with the purchase of $25 worth of shoes. It is not 
necessary to purchase these shoes all at one time, as 
a punch card is used, a la meal ticket style. The 
planes which are all U. S. Licensed and driven by 
licensed pilots, are part of the Western Airway sys- 
tem. These rides regularly cost $3.00, but through 
a special deal, they only stand the store $2.00 each. 
Taylor has found that the young folks in the town 
are most susceptible to this form of advertising. 


* *K 2K 


HE slipper business has been doubled at the 
Baitsch Shoe Store, Wichita, Kan., through doing 
three simple things; keeping the front case trimmed 
at all times, inside and out, with slippers; keeping 
the slippers sized up at all times; and by using such 
descriptive adjectives as Radio, Bridge and Pajama. 


* * * 


HE customer’s desire is more important than the 

merchandise. It was Kenneth Collins of Macy’s 
who said, “We are not interested in merchandise alone. 
We must see the selling proposition first and how it 
fits into the desire of people, colors and goods, seasons 
and occasions. Then we are ready for the merchan- 
dise because the demand has been measured in ad- 
vance of the consumer’s selection over the fitting 
stool.” 












Boston shoe and leather 
district kept open house this week in connection with 
the annual January show held in the Hotel Statler 
and played host to volume buyers who have come into 
the market for merchandise designed for sale at retail 
during late February and March. Little buying in 
advance of the latter month was in evidence but fill-in 
business promises to be at least as large as was ex- 
pected and a few factories report themselves sold up 
for three months. Here and there are seen signs of 
a definite improvement and the early months of the 
year are confidently expected to show a gain over the 
last part of 1930. 

Boston’s January show this year had some features 
not included in the eight which have preceded it. Ex- 
hibits of leather, accessories and some machinery were 
grouped in booths erected on the mezzanine floor of 
the hotel, in the space usually devoted to lounging. 
Many of the private dining rooms on that floor were 
preempted by firms wishing to make a more ostenta- 
tious display of their products. Generally speaking, 
however, shoes were shown only in sample rooms on 
the floors above the mezzanine ; and business, as is cus- 
tomary at such affairs, was done there rather than in 
the booths. 

Three style revues were held in connection with the 
three-day show—one on each evening—with a varied 
showing of footwear for evening, formal and infor- 


All leathers were in the early Spring sell- 

ing picture at the Boston Show this week. 

White led in shoes for early cutting in the 
up to $10.00 range. 






New England 






























New Field of Sport Type 
Shoes Stressed Heavily sat 
Boston Show 


mal afternoon, spectator sports, active sports and 
other occasions. 

Because of the predominance of the sport shoe in 
the style picture for next spring and summer, more 
interest was manifested in this type than in many of 
the others. 

Boston was reserved for the first showing of many 
new things aside from shoes. There was a miniature 
heel machine that puts on top lifts in stores while the 
customer waits, new stripping and piping machines 
and even a punching machine that makes nettings of 
leather. More substitutes for leather were introduced 
into the picture. 


The introduction of reptile leathers 
into all grades of shoes from $5.00 up was decidedly 
noticeable. There was nothing startling or new in 
the way of patterns in feminine footwear but the run- 
way, booth and room displays opened up an entirely 
new field in sport types. One openwork oxford, 
which was bought by a Palm Beach merchant, will 
sell in the Palm Beach background for $15.00 a pair, 
and the same shoe will sell up North next summer 
for $5.00. Many merchants were on the search for 
long-profit numbers. Factory price is one thing but 
a high-grade shoe translated into $4.00 sellers is ex- 
tremely shrewd buying, letting the profit fall where 
it may. There was much sharpshooting for extreme 
novelties by many buyers who believe that the pub- 
lic’s economic viewpoint is changing, and that we may. 
within the next six weeks be in a mood for unusual 


shoes. 
There was a decided feeling toward patent leather. 
A new demand for swagger tan calf and admiralty 
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Struts Her Stuff 


Reptiles Strong in Shoes 
Above Five Dollars—Buying 


Good on Novelties 


blue kid was in the air. A decided interest in Cal- 
cutta lizard for cutting into late shoes was apparent. 
All the leathers were in the early Spring selling 
picture, with white and pastels due to swing in later. 
White, as a color, led in shoes retailing up to $10.00 
for early cutting. White buck seems to be scarce and 
there are indications of a shortage ahead. Morocco 
and pig grains were freely shown in sport type shoes 
in all grades. 
demand for fabrics and novelty weaves in white, to 
be sold as white or dyed into any desired color. 


The buying was fair and there was 


much nibbling. As one volume factory put it, ‘one 
thousand cases is only a ribble when spread over one 
hundred stores, but after the first shoes are shipped 
then the deluge will come, for the chain stores are 
short on new styles and must step into this spring 
picture with great gobs of shoes or lose the entire 
advantage of centrally controlled buying.” 

The Boston shoe show was a great family party. 
In attendance at the style show were buyers, sellers, 
shoe factory operatives. wives and children; all eager 
to see something new. The hotel balcony was cut 
up into working booths while the ballroom was kept 
free of clutter. 

The runway was brilliantly lighted, the models were 
youthful in appeatance, and there was plenty of en- 
tertainment in the way of vaudeville performers and 
peppy music. The showing of shoes on the runway 
was not confined to New England alone. The prod- 
ucts of Philadelphia, New York and Virginia markets 
entered into competition with those of the New En- 
gland producing area. All of the shoes shown on the 


There are indications of a late spring” 


runway were safe in pattern and color, this being 
no time for mistakes either in buying or selling. 

The show was given under the managing director- 
ship of J. Goddard Brown, assisted by Philip Melhado, 
style revue director; William E. Doyle, chairman of 
the Hospitality Committee ; and George Barkin, Edric 
Taylor and George Dempsey, vice-chairmen. 


The emphasis given sports shoes 
at the Boston show found a reflex in the fashion 
show staged at the same time in New York at the 
Hotel Astor, under the auspices of the Garment Re- 
tailers of America. At the latter exhibit sports 
clothes, with footwear in the same spirit, was a dom- 
inant note. Another fashion angle that appeared in 
both style exhibitions is that of the contrasting color 
theme in ensemble fashions. Footwear at the Gar- 
ment Retailers fashion show was selected to “go with” 
the garments, but aside from light colored footwear 
of fabrics, dyed to match some of the light colored 
dresses, the shoes consisted mainly of black patent 
or kid, or brown calf or kid. From the style themes 
as developed at these two outstanding exhibitions this 
week, it is apparent that the problem of footwear 
selection for spring is much simplified—the necessity 
for an exact match in costume color, or exact har- 
mony in pattern being no longer existent. 


Buyers on the prowl for hot numbers that 
look like $15.00 sellers, but can be handed 
out to the public for $5.00 a pair. 
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The Master Chart of Shoes 


NCE in every decade, the United States government prepares 
for industry census totals that form a perfect measuring stick 
of trade accomplishment. 

The number of establishments in 1929 were 1329, a decrease in There are 1329 shoe factories in 
factories of twenty-eight since 1927. But the 1929 factories made America operated by 202,191 shoe 
more shoes with less wage earners for there were 2000 less employed k ing 218 illion dollar 
in 1929. Also, as far as wages go, about seven million dollars less a - ——- yap “ 
was paid in ’29 than in ’27. The cost of materials increased in 1929 in wages, using 510 million dollars 
by sixteen million dollars. The total value of products increased in worth of supplies to make 953 million 
1929 by eight million dollars. dollars — factory worth — of shoes. 

This table also gives the break-down of Welted, McKay, Turned, There in one sentence is industry’s 
Wood or Metal Fastened and Stitch-down footwear—and in a foot- complete picture. 
note, the production by the Compo or cemented process. 


These tables should be kept for future reference because they are vv 
the master figures of industry. 


a & 


Boots and Shoes, Other than Rubber—Production by Kind, Quantity, and Value: 1929 and 1927 








Number of pairs, by method of manufacture 





Census Number of Wood or metal Stitch- 
Year Value Pairs Welted! McKay Turned? fastened down 





Boots and shoes, slippers for house wear, total 1929 $939,487,444 363,168,013 127,069,205 120,265,639 58,914,951 21,664,206 35,254,012 
1927 923,437,527 360,245,624 123,565,686 112,339,827 52,744,077 27,622,123 43,973,911 

Boots and shoes, total... “1929 902,499,341 324,617,284 121,556,574 115,169,953 30,972,539 21,664,206 35,254,012 
1927 892,875,042 325,611,282 123,395,593 106,680,833 32,798,712 27,622,123 35,114,021 


Leather, total......... . 1929 890,866,795 320,991,861 120,984,109 112,705,473 30,384,061 21,664,206 35,254,012 
1927 872,815,973 320,335,038 122,923,617 102,869,013 31,850,248 27,588,139 35,104,021 











Other than athletic and sporting, total . 882,035,154 318,148,918 118,422,803 112,705,473 30,102,424 21,664,206 35,254,012 
868,656,370 318,931,901 122,496,998 101,990,953 31,763,317 27,588,139 35,092,494 


Saar aA baht ap a ata hee Ore 312,510,718 98,923,920 67,724,491 1,266,217 18,583,834 4,945,060 
298,683,879 93,012,560 71,201,494 314,347 15,767,591 2,169,748 

Youths’ and Boys’.. ‘3 ; 49,091,184 22,596,403 9,614,644 2,862,120 
7 60,810,145 26,914,871 10,597,386 3,668,460 541,576 1,202,222 

WUE dash ss vencee a : g 420,860,686 131,487,446 28,151,402 ,624, 14,263,197 3 3,448,151 





394,327,726 123,516,708 3,264,415 

Misses’ and children’s... .. ; 75,333,371 42,981,005 3 18,294,183 

89,499,333 51,386,467 , 785, ¢ »545 18,956,873 

Ae ee ea oe ‘ : 24,239,195 23,160,144 5°704,498 

: 25,335,287 24,101,295 ,097 , 305 3 10, 364, 5. 9,499 , 238 
Athletic and sporting, total......... Ay 8,831,641 2,842,943 (3) 281,637 3 

4,159,603 1,403,137 "426, "619 86,931 11,527 


3,543,674 1,208,389 1,129,045 (3) 79,3 (3) 
3,321,801 1,142,019 238,025 ’ 8,639 
5,287,967 1,634,554 1,432,261 3 
837 ,802 261,118 118,594 56,050 
11,632,546 3,625,423 572,465 2,464,480 
20,059 ,069 5,276,244 471,976 3,811,820 


465 ,928 277,776 277,776 

229,412 , 
11,166,618 588 ,478 
19,829,657 948 ,464 
36,988 , 103 38, 550, 729 686 27,942,412 
30,562,485 34,634,342 19,945,365 


17,266,332 13,326,166 1,113,407 9,946,612 
14,541,137 12,940,606 103 ,093 2,193,319 7,263,441 


Men’s, youths’, and boys’............ 7,374,700 5,998,859 1,659,146 (3) 4,339,713 
6,583,101 42,109 2,301,407 

Women’s and misses’. ..... . 9,891,632 30 607 ,001 

7,958 ,036 60,984 

Other than all-leather, total............ 19,721,771 3,246,484 
16,021,348 21, 693, 736 67,000 3,465,675 12, 681, "924 


5,943,615 6,811,814 2,703 , 863 1,101,834 3,006,117 
4,252,314 4,833,715 
13,778,156 18,412,749 

16,860,021 

















ie jer 
1099" 355 


i, 1198, 362 


cabts Includes 2,569,292 dozen pairs McKays, 349,719 wood and metal fastened, and 4,192,155 stitch-down, to avoid disclosing production of individual 
es’ ishmen 
“@ * Includes 2,425,658 oe of shoes (ntioty women’s, misses’, and children’s eater shoes) made by the compo or cemented process, which can not 
be ay Joon neh as to kind ys me Ce disclosing the oe of individual establishments 

‘ Paages ia ballet slippers, bathing slippers, moccasins, sandals, wooden-soled shoes, wooden-soled boots, sheep-skin shoes, and comfy slippers. 
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IWANT TO KNOW... 


FACTS WITH FICTION FLAVOR 


WOODEN HEELS ; LiKE WOODEN 
NUTMEGS, ARE AN OLD 
“ COLONIAL CUSTOM, 
ROBERT TURNER , SHOE 
MERCHANT OF BOSTON, DIED | 
IN (651 AND LEFT AN 
ESTATE WHICH INCLUDED 


“20 DOZ. PAIRES WOOD 
HEELS AT 8d” 


ONE OF THE DUDES 
OF THE VERY DUDE-ISH 
(9% CENTURY GREW 
BORED WITH BUCKLES 


ESS AND DECIDED TO 


THE KROUPEZA, OR M FASTEN EIS SHOES 
SHOE, '!S A DISTANT bie li OF THE \ WITH RIBBONS. 
CLOG. ‘IT WAS A FAVORITE WITH THE J 

ANCIENT GREEKS WHO PLAYED THEIR N\A Be, THE LACING HOLES 
JAZZ WITH. THEIR FEET, SURELY. 


THIS OF ALL OLB CUSTOMS DESERVES 


AND THE PRESENT 


DAY EYELET HAD 
ARRIVED 


COME BACK. 





BUTTON FASTENINGS FOR SHOES ARE USUALLY THOUGHT 

OF AS A FAIRLY MODERN INVENTION. BUT- AMONG THE 
OBJECTS RECOVERED BY EXCAVATORS IN THE RuIN SE ! 
‘THE CITY DESTROYED BY ALEXANDER THE CREAT. Mine A "sae —" 
OR SANDAL , HAVING BROAD STRAPS FASTENES BY BROTTONS 





ALONG THE FRONT OF THE Foot OF THE WEARER, 
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These will Sell 


Give them what they want— 
they are ready to buy NOWX 


lr it’s true that something is wrong with business 


—it’s the fault of business itself. Business will be 


speci ELIAS " 
See SORES NE CRs at ORS RIA Nop gd 


Cems 


GOOD, when you give them what they want. They 


SPIELE I EDEL EE BEA ORE lit ita 


expect good shoes at lower prices. Here’s your chance 
to ae them more than they can get elsewhere. ~ We 
have thrown our vast factory and executive resources 
into building zew lines of shoes that fit the MOOD of the 
public, and the NEED of the retailer. Here we present 
one of these NEW lines. Style shoes that are up to the 


minute—tremendous values that you can retail at $2.98. 


Fon it in your mind 


There are hundreds and hundreds 


Brownbilt 
of them in your community — older 
Style Shoes _., | 
girls and younger women who 


fe or older girls know just what they want when it 


and younger women . 
comes to style and pattern. ~ Their 


top used to be about $3.98 the pair. But they are the most persistent 
shoppers in a sex of shoppers. They are not paying $3.98 any more. Per- 
haps $3.49. But more likely $2.98—if they can get what they want. v 


* Shoes that sold for $3.00 won’t satisfy them—this line will, because it 
This is the fourth 

of a series of is built to a standard instead of a price. A wide choice of patterns in stock 
seven messages to 

tailers, telli ° ‘ : 

os sew ehee —plain pumps, fancy pumps, ties and straps. Good fitting lasts, one 
lines, intelligent- i s . 
lyplannedtomeet piece leather insoles and counter, good quality soles. These will SELL. 
the present situa- 

tion in the shoe 

business. An- 


other will appear e Drow Sa.0¢ GouwnsQasoag, eee 


next week, 
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Wrswes Sroe GowgQesa, 


Getting Things 


Done in 193! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


shoes nicely placed and well grouped? ‘And do the 
cards say something to me about why this shoe is the 
fashion? And what it goes with? Or does it say, 
“Oxford”? What in the world is it but an oxford? And 
then the price. 


F the front of the store 
good looking? The sidewalks? The doors? Do they 
open easily? Couldn’t you just hang a mattress on your 
face, or something, disguise yourself and go back to the 
old place and shop it now that you have been away in 
Windsor for a few days? Why not just try? Go there 
as a perfect stranger and shop your own store. 

What are my first impressions? Bright, interesting 
displays? In head-on positions just inside the door? 
You pay for head-on positions on the road. They are 
the kind of positions in your store. How does the place 
look? Is there a little color here and there? Is your 
name placed here and there? 


There sits a man over there. I was in his store 


in New York; I don’t know how many of them there 
are, but I was in one of them and do you think for a 
minute that Mr. Adier let me forget for one single 
second that I was in his store? I saw that name all over 
the place. When I sat down in a shoe chair it was even 
woven into the rug in front of me and it was on the 
footstool and it was on the wall and it was on the front 
and on the back and on the paper and on the envelopes 
and on the ticket and everything. I wondered he didn’t 
have it hanging on the salesmen. The fact was he did 
have it hanging on the salesman because that fellow 
said “Adler” to me seventeen times before I had been 
there seven minutes! 

I have been in stores, purchased something, and 
so have you, and have walked out and gone home 
and put it on and worn it and forgotten where it was 
purchased. There is no reason why you should be 
ashamed of the place in which you are doing business. 

The other day a merchant opened a wonderful shoe 
store, not in Detroit. It was a marvelous-looking place. 
Everything was perfect inside that place, and I went 
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Manufacturers 
St. Louis 


d business CAN be had 


TO RETAIL AT ‘O98 


T-160—Brownbilt black Calf l-eyelet 
Tie, with artistic, stitched and perfora- 
ted vamp and quarter. 134 inch Box 

heel, Medium Narrow toe. 


B 314 to 8, C 3 to 8, $2.00. 


business 
can 


be had 
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out at three o’clock in the aftrenoon when the crowd 
was biggest on opening day, where they were givifg 
free hosiery or something, and what did I find? 

On the front sidewalk in the entryway I found two 
cigarette butts, four cigar butts, two biscuits from a 
school child’s lunch, three old newspapers, one merchan- 
dise bag and a hole in the sidewalk. 

What are my first impressions of your store? 


A man said to me the other 


day in Iowa in a good-sized city, “Listen. You get out 
of here. You go out on the street and you come back 
in and see what you get when you walk in my store. See 
what they do to you.” 

I figured, “This is a frame up.” And [I still figure 
it was. I walked in the store and here was a swell-look- 
ing girl over here with a big smile on at the jewelry 
counter and another one over here at the bags, and they 
all had lovely smiles and they were good-looking and 
everything was dolled up and perfect. 

I said to myself, “This is 9:30 in the morning. Let’s 
wait until 5:25, five minutes before the store closes and 
they are covering up and powdering up and checking up 
and looking up—at the clock.” 

I did, and I went back that evening. What happened 
to me? That jewelry girl’s smile was still working and 











was selling. 


They say that the word “Good morning!” never be- 


comes threadbare but I was in another store at 9:30 in 
the morning and on the fourth floor, and on four floors 
I saw eight or ten people or more before anybody said 
“Good morning,” and across the street at 9:45 in another 
store I took the elevator back to the fourth floor and 
went to the offices. In that time eight people said “Good 
morning,” three of them said, “It’s a nice morning, isn’t 
it?” And it was threatening rain outside! 

What kind of a first impression do I get in your store? 
Is fashion out in front? Do they treat me nicely? What 
do they say first? The eye holds what it gets twenty- 
two times as well as the ear holds what it gets. And that 
is what these professors in the colleges say. If they are 
cock-eyed, and fifty per cent wrong and it’s only a ten 
to one shot, isn’t it high time we got busy on the eye? 

Let’s not make the inside of these stores look so nice 
that you can’t see any shoes, however. Let’s have some 
shoes right out in sight. You know the West Coast. 
You know the marvelous little units that they shoot into 
those departments out there in department stores and in 
other kinds of stores. They just make your mouth water 
and you can’t walk around them. You have to stop and 
see them and first thing you know somebody is at your 
elbow and they don’t say, “Was there something for 
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Fix it in your mind 


TO RETAIL AT ‘O98 


| T-144—Brownbilt Patent 
leather Pump with latest 
mode stitched and perfora- 
ted vamp. 134:inch Box 
heel,, Medium Round toe. 

B 31% to 8, C3 
. to 8. $2.00. 
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you?” hoping there isn’t. They say, “There is some- 
thing nice, isn’t it?’ And they begin with a positive 
suggestion. 


Fhe are a hundred and one 
other things on first impressions. When you go back 
look them over. I was in a restaurant the other night 
in Chicago. I noticed this about that restaurant before 
] had been in there five minutes; I made a sort of a list 
of things. 

I noticed that they called it “The Colonial Room.” 
I noticed that it was paneled to keep up that idea of 
Colonial. That the prices were reasonable. That the 
name of the girl who waited on me was in a little printed 
slip on the table. That the girls who ushered us to our 
seats wore Colonial costumes. That there was a Colonial 
girl playing the piano softly—“No orchestral din’’—just 
softly. That the lighting was rather soft and nice. That 
the girls said “Thank you” when they gave us their 
tickets and my waitress also asked if I would like to 
have an extra cup of coffee or more rolls. 

Did that place make an impression on me? 
First impressions ! 

Signs that are readable. Have you in your business 
a fellow with a wild idea about putting diamonds and 
furbelows and underlines and tipsy-looking letters on 


It did! 


your signs? What is the object of those signs, I ask 
you? To be read. But I have been through Detroit 
today in three hours and I have seen six hundred signs 
with tipsy letters on them and a couple of hundred more 
where the letters were shoved so closely together that 
they were difficult to read. 

The colors were punk. Do you know which colors go 
best on signs? Here they are. These colors are most 
readable in signs—there’s no question about it: 


black on yellow, 
is green on white, 
is red on white, 

blue on white, 

white on blue. 


Why not know and have them in the first five that 
are best at least, rather than trying to do some cock-eyed 
thing because that fellow who makes the signs learned to 
do it that way? 

You may not always want a black on yellow sign. You 
may want it in a sale, but these are undoubtedly the 
most readable. 6 is black on white. 

Look how far down comes black on white! But all 
six of those are good and I have several others that come 
along and if you want the rest of them you can have 
them. 





business CAN be had 


TO RETAIL AT ‘O98 


T-137— Brownbilt black 
Calf Pump, with tip trim- 
med in latest gray Tweed. 
134 inch Box heel, Medium 
Round toe, Short vamp to 
please the modern miss. B 


314 to 8, C 3 to 8. $2.00. 


see 
next 


page 


business 
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Short words. Copy that 
has a kick in it. Reasons why a thing is fashionable— 
not just say “This is the latest thing.” Tell why it is 
the latest thing and why it is good and what it goes 
with—not necessarily what it matches, but what it 
blends with. And let’s not show or talk a single shoe 
without a stocking that goes with it, or a bag. 

So much for first impressions. 

What is the next thing to do in a store to get things 
done in 1931? Famous for one thing in each division of 
your business, in each section, in each department. The 
more famous you can become for that one thing, since 
distance is dead and people will come back a hundred 
miles for your hose or your shoes or your bags, become 
famous for that thing—that one thing that that woman 
likes, that one thing that is a best seller and play that 
to the limit and sell the other goods in the department 
as a result of playing that one. 

A merchant in New York spends 94 per cent of his 
total appropriation for suits, men’s suits, in advertising 
one single suit by name. Therefore, let’s play the 
winners, as my friend A. P. says (translated Amos 
Parrish) and let’s get it done on that one thing and be- 
come famous for it. 

Kansas City. Big store. Head of the business saying 
goodbye to me. He said, “Listen! You want to take 
home a box of Josephines with you.” 


I said, “What in the world are Josephines? 
crazy name for anything.” , 

“Oh,” he said, “it happens to be the name of the 
wife of the founder of the business.” 

I said, “Well, I’m sorry but III bite. 

“It’s candy,” he said. 

So he took me down to the candy counter and they 
did up a box of these things and passed it out to me and 
I said, “How much?” He wasn’t giving it to me, and | 
wasn’t disappointed at that. 

I said, “How much?” 

The salesgirl said, “A dollar and a half.” 

I said, “For how many pounds?” 

She said, “One.” 

I said, “Put it back.” 

He said, “Taste ’em.” 

That’s where I fell. Do you think I can get in the 
gate, coming back from Kansas City, now at home with- 
out a box of Josephines? Without a pound or two? 

But that isn’t the joker. He makes a sweet profit 
at a dollar and a half. I'll bet that candy doesn’t cost 
him over sixty-two cents, if it does that, but it is 
wonderful candy. When that girl sees me coming, 
what does she say? “I know what you want. I'll do it 
up for you right away—a box of Josephines—but listen! 
You know we’ve got a special today on salted almonds. 


It’s a 


I'll take some.” 





Fix it 


in your mind 
TO RETAIL AT ‘O98 


T-139—Brownbilt Pat- 

ent leather center-buckle 
Strap. Combination gray 
Tweed and gun metal 
Luster Kid trimming on 
vamp and quarter. 134 

is inch Box heel, Medium 
Round toe. B 314 to 
8, C 3 to 8. $2.00. 
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You ought to have at least a pound of those to take 
along back, and look at this peanut brittle! It’s won- 
derful and right off the pan; it’s almost hot now. Don’t 
you want to take along some of that?” 


W hat does she do? She 


raises my ante from a dollar and a half to three and a 
half three times out of four. That is selling. That 
is famous for one thing. That is getting them in, but 
that’s only the start. _ 

So in 1931 let’s be famous for one thing and in 
order to be famous, let’s not let the poor little news- 
paper ad do the whole job. Let’s repeat the headline in 
the window, the same headline, and let’s write a headline 
for the newspaper that will bear repetition in the win- 
down and inside the store and on the books of the sales 
person. Let’s have that thing repeated all the way 
down through. 

Frederick Loeser’s in Brooklyn last year, all over the 
store, what did you see? “You can’t escape the cape. 
Wherever you look~you will see it. Wherever you go 
you will wear it.” Did they sell capes? I'll tell you they 
sold capes, because they centered on that one thing, 
which was a fashion. 

So let’s become famous for one thing in each depart- 
ment of our business and let’s find out now when we 


get home if we are famous for one thing instead of be- 
ing spattered all over the place thin. 

How do you make an ad pay? Did you ever mail it 
home? If you have three sales people, did you ever mail 
them an advance proof a couple of days before? Did 
you ever put it up by the time clock, have the employees 
mail three copies to friends of theirs? 

Repeat the lines in the window. Show the shoes in 
head-on position, and use the sello-phone. That is what 
it is if you use it. Do the hosiery girls talk it? Make 
an ad pay. 

What about enthusiasm in the old place? 
got it? I walked into a beautiful store the other day 
in Newark and I said, “This is the nicest store in town, 
isn’t it?” 

And the salesgirl said, “Oh, I guess so.” 

In another store I said, “This is the finest store in 
It’s a wonderful store, isn’t it?” 


Have you 


town. 
She said, “Yes, I suppose so—if you have to work.” 
How about selling something besides what the cus- 
tomer walked in to buy. Here is a clipping from Life. 
The blonde has a caller and the blonde says, “I always 
make a practice of saying just what I think.” 
And the man says, “That is swell! We will have a 
nice, quiet evening.” 





business CAN be had 
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TO RETAIL AT ‘O98 


T-150—Brownbilt black 
Kid center-buckle Strap, 
black and white Tweed 
trimming, 21% inch covered 
wood Box heel. B 34% to 
8, C3 to 8. $2.10. 


business 
can 


be had 


St. Louis 





Guaranteed 
By 
Good Housekeeping 





OOD HOUSEKEEPING’S Directory has long 

served as a buying guide for women be- 
cause they know that this magazine guarantees 
only those products that have established a 
rigid standard of quality. So, Good House- 
keeping’s guarantee of Natural Bridge Shoes 
gives them an independent recognition of quali- 
ty over and above any claims we might make. 


Other factors which add to the growing popu- 
larity and easy sale of this $5 and $6 winner 
—Natural Bridge Shoes—are: 


1—Our exclusive agency franchise. 


2—Prompt in-stock service on 100 styles—in sizes 
214 to 10—AAAA to EEE. 


3—All your requirements in: Junior Heel, Cuban 
Heel, Baby Louis Heel—Spectator Sports and 
Rubber Sole Sports Models. 

4—Dealer’s Helps. Neon Signs, Flexline Signs, Dis- 
play Materials, Folders, Direct Mail Letters— 
every type of advertising co-operation. 

5—The backing of one of the largest and oldest 
manufacturing concerns in the country. 


Watch for the Natural Bridge Shoe advertising 
in Good Housekeeping and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Listen in on the Natural = 
Musicmakers every Friday night at 8:45 E.S.T. 
over WJZ and associated stations. Keep track 
of this sensational success in the shoe world! 
And when you want facts and figures on this 
fast-selling specialty, write or wire us! 





WIDTHS AAAA to EEE 


Natural Bridge 
*> Shoes *6 
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Staple Styles and Sure Sizes 


4 L . 

et the specialty shops carry 
the novelties and you buyers stick to staple shoes,” 
was an oral, but positive order given by the president 
of a large department store group to his men’s shoe 
buyers. This means no flirting with “Friars,” suedes 
or anything save the downright dyed-in-the-wool 
bread-and-butter type of footwear. 

Stick to the sure sizes also, was the second order. 
Safe sizes were 
designated as B 
width, 8 to 10; C 
width, 7% _ to 
10%; D_ width, 
6% to 10 and E 
width, 7% to 9. 
It was found that 
72 per cent of all 
shoes sold in this 
group were in 
this area. A sec- 
ondary area com- 
posed of A width, 8 to 10%; B width, sizes 7, 7%, 
10%, 11; C width, 6% and 11; D width 6, 10%, 11 
and E width, 6%, 7, 914 and 10 contributed 19 per 
cent ef the balance of the sales. A scattering 9 per 
cent ef the sales were picked up in the balance of the 
size range. Concentrate on the 72 per cent and miss 
the rest, seemed like a hard order that was sure to 
mean a certain amount of missed sales. 

If this is to be the department store policy of one 
group, it may spread to other similar groups with 
whom the selling of shoes is a matter of net earnings 
and not service. By no means should buyers for 
individual shoe stocks predicate their size buying on 
the foregoing. 

Shrinking markets always result in instructions to 
cut down inventories in large houses. Against that 
phase is the well-known truth that substantial gains 


EE 
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in sales are often directly traceable to the selling of 
the second pair. And men’s shoes to have the second 
pair appeal to the consumer must be something en- 
tirely different from the first pair. One pair of 
staples does not generally beget the interest of a 
second pair of the same breed, even if it is of another 
color, pattern or last. Sports shoes furnish the 
motive for arousing customer interest to the point 
of multiple buy- 
ing. But there is 
no demand for 
sports footwear 
om November and 
December selling. 

What some of 
these buyers have 
in mind is to 
counteract this 
order by featur- 
ing a very heavy 
double sole water- 
proof shoe for Winter wearing. The very weight 
of this type will force a lighter pair to be worn for 
evening and Sunday wear. 


Stock No. 
13 


Total | Total 


A distinct tendency to broaden 
out the price range is noted in many high-grade 
men’s shoe departments. Stores whose base price 
was $12.50 are showing $10.00 shoes, while those 
whose low was a ten dollar bill, have gone down to 
$7.50 and $8.00 in some cases. These stores do not 
pretend that they are lowering their grades, but they 
do claim they are widening their sales area. 

Buyers are showing very different types of shoes 
in the different grades. Heather grain, which looks 
like a pin seal, may be in shoes retailing at $12.50 and 


‘more, while the heavier Scotch grain will appear in 


the $7.50 and $10.00 grades. 








261 PAIRS SOLD 





$250 + IN STOCK = $2610 
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How One Store 







Ran a $250 Investment 
Into $2610 by In-Stock 
Methods 
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This is just a simple, would be crazy enough to buy and re-buy these end 
sizes unless it knew it could get them out of stock. 
One evident reason for the sizes selling so out of 
proportion is that this particular shoe carried the 
load of responsibility of supplying the end size needs 
of not only that one number but for practically the 


ordinary, every day occurrence in many a well-oper- 
ated shoe store. It tells how an original order of 
40 pairs of men’s black calf, lace oxfords, retailing 
at $10.00, developed into a 261 pair volume, during 
one year. This incident was related by T. M. Stevens 
of Mason City, I8wa. entire men’s side. 

An original investment of approximately $250.00 No retail shoe man located in a moderately sized 
being run up into $2,610.00 worth of sales at retail city would consider gambling on 63 units or invest- 
is a mighty profitable series of transactions. ing around $380.00 of his money in one type of men’s 

This particular business would never have come to shoes. He would chance buying a 40 pair order. If 
the store if it had not been for the excellent in-stock these sold fairly well, another size up order might 
service of the manufacturer. be placed to be made up. Under the most favorable 

As stated, the original order consisted of 40 pairs circumstances, a total of 120 pairs might be sold dur- 
of shoes. As the sales of this shoe proved it to bea ing the course of a year under the make-up system. 
steady seller, the store commenced to extend the size An entirely different aspect is to be had, when the 
range until it covered 63 units or a third more stock. merchant knows his 40 pairs is backed up by a strong 
The management was not afraid to carry a pair on a in-stock factory service. This initial order is con- 
size on the poor selling sizes, as they knew that in sidered by the store to represent just a basic stock, 
the course of a year they would sell at least the one one that is to be replenished weekly, or even daily. 
pair. The surprising feature was that the line did 
not sell in the same proportion of sizes as the rest } are no odds and ends 
of the stock. Note that three pairs of 5 B were sold on this line. This shoe never goes on sale, as it is 
against only 18 pairs of size 8 C. The proportionate one of those day-in and day-out sure fire sellers. 
sales between these two sizes, the best and the poor- If this shoe was not carried in stock, the store 
est, would ordinarily run the ratio of fifty to one. In would be obliged to have an investment at least 70 per 
this case, it will be noted, the proportion was five to cent larger than at present. Then, many sales would 
one. See the 12 pairs of size 12 sold against 42 pairs be missed, especially those on the ends. 
of 8’s, all widths in both cases. These end, dangerous A companion to this shoe in tan produced a volume 
size sales represent sales saved to the store through of 140 pairs for the same period, but the sales in this 
<lependence on a good in-stock department. No store case ran very close to normal. 
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ADVERMSING PAGSE WEMOVES 


NATIONAL NEWS 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1931 


EVERY WEEK 





Ohio Valley 
Convention 


March 2 and 3 


No Charge for Exhibits 
and Banquet Is Eliminated 


CoLumBus, OHIO (UTPS)—The an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Valley Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Association, which 
comprises dealers in Ohio, Kentucky 
and West Virginia, will be held at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
March 2 and 3. Decision on these dates 
was made at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the association, held in 
Detroit during the national shoe con- 
vention at that place. Those attending 
the meeting were H. T. Seigenthaler, 
Mansfield, president; George Bunn, 
Salem; F. W. Abbott, Newark; Karl 
Strong, Toledo; H. E. Nay, Wheeling; 
J. J. Wise, Akron; E. C. Orr, Cincin- 
nati, and W. R. Sweet, Warren. C. E. 
Dittmer, secretary of the association, 
who attended the meeting, was in- 
structed to arrange the details of the 
program. 

The program will center around a 
merchandise clinic entitled “Preparing 
for Profits in 1931,” headed by Frank 
Stockdale, business consultant and head 
of the store management division of 
the association. J. R. Ozanne, Chi- 
cago, will also be on the program, as 
well as James H. Stone, manager of the 
National Association of Shoe Retail- 
ers. ‘ 
Exhibits by manufacturers and job- 
bers will be welcomed, without any ex- 
tra charges. Representatives of manu- 
facturers, etc., are requested to secure 
rooms in the Deshler-Wallick for dis- 
play purposes. There will be no ban- 
quet, the time being given over for the 
inspection of displays. 


Brownell Shoe Co. Moves 


.. JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Brownell 
Shoe Company, which for the last 12 
ears has been located at 12 West Third 
treet, has moved into new and larger 
quarters at.8' West Third Street, where 
a new display front in moderne black 
and aluminum style has been installed, 
together with. new. fixtures. William 
Conrow is manager of the store. 
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To Discuss Cost Accounting 


Shoe Manufacturers to Stress Its Importance at Convention 
January 27 


NEw YorK—In view of the interest 
in cost accounting and distribution of 
overhead, President Keith of the Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association has appointed a committee 
to formulate principles and cost sheets, 
as applicable to the shoe industry, for 
discussion at the round table meeting 
on this subject at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the association, to be held at 
a Hotel Commodore here on January 


The following committee, appointed 
by Mr. Keith, has already had one 
meeting, at which all members were in 
attendance: E. S. Gerberich, Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy, Pa., chair- 
man; E. R. Breck, treasurer, Daniel 
Green Company, Dolgeville, N. Y.; 
H. . Robinson, treasurer, Curtis- 
Stephens-Embry Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; H. W. Nye, cost accountant, Geo. 
E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass.; 
J. O. Ball, managing director, National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Financial men, accountants and cost 
accountants in the industry will be in- 
terested to know that at the meeting 
of the committee a skeleton plan was 
drawn up formulating principles of 
keeping costs as applicable both to small 
and large shoe manufacturing con- 
cerns; and specimen cost sheets were 
prepared. 

It has been the effort of the associa- 


tion for many years to bring this sub- |: 
ject before the industry. Expert ac- |: 
countants have spoken at its conven- |. 


tions and booklets have been published 
by the association. In no previous in- 
stance, however, has the. association 
been able to bring together the definite 
experience of men actually operating 
the cost departments in member com- 
panies, with the object of explaining 
the fundamentals in simple language, 
and illustrating the application of such 
principles in a cost sheet, evolved from 
the combined cost systems. of several 
members. 

At the convention there will be five 
round table discussions, in. small con- 
ference rooms on the ballroom floor of 
the Hotel_Commodore, all beginning at 
10 o’clock on the morning of the. conven- 


A$ 





tion, Tuesday, January 27, as follows: 

Group A—“Cost Accounting and Dis- 
tribution of Overhead,” E. S. Gerberich 
presiding, Gerberich-Payne Shoe Co., 
Mt. Joy, Pa. 

Group B—“Proposed New Standards 
of Grading Shoe Sizes,” Raymond P. 
Morse, presiding, Ground Gripper Shoe 
Co. and Cantilever Sales Corp., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Group C—“Credit Round Table Dis- 
cussion,” Charles Ault, presiding, Ault- 
Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Me. 

Group D—“Factory Problems,” Har- 
ry G. Johansen, presiding, Johansen 
Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Group E— “Industrial Conditions,” 
Charles E. Moore, presiding, Geo. E 
Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

At the general meeting in the after- 
noon, two outstanding economists, Dr. 
William Trufant Foster, of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, of 
Boston, Mass., and Justin H. Moore, 
economist of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York will speak on business 
and financial conditions. 

An invitation is extended to all shoe 


' manufacturers, whether or not they are 
‘members of the association. 


The an- 
nual convention gives non-members an 


| opportunity to benefit by participation 


in discussing problems of interest to the 
industry; and non-members are invited 
to bring as many members of their or- 
ganizations to the convention as they 
desire. 


Ahlers & Davis 
Add Men’s Shoes 


DAYTON, OHIO (UTPS)—A shoe de- 
partment is a recent innovation in the 
Ahlers & Davis men’s shop in the Ho- 
tel Miami, here. An exclusive handling 
of French, Shriner & Urner -footwear 
for men will be featured. With the 
addition of this new department, Ah- 
lers & Davis ‘is now. in position to care 
for the clothing needs of men from 
head to foot. The new shoe department 
is furnished with the very finest of 
equipment, and promises to be a valu- 
able adjunct of the establishment. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 





“A MAN’S DECISION” 


© 











, fp 4 PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS IS WANTED, SELL~ 








FOR MEN 
M. A. PACKARD co., Makers (P) 
BROCKTON 


NETTLETON 
Shoes of Worth 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 


mB. W. COOK, Presidents 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MEN'S FINE SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 














Stacy Adams Co. 
Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 

SHOES 


Brockton, Mass. 

















ONLY” 


EAST WEYMOUTH. MASS. U.S.A. 





15 STVLES 
RETAIL 


In Stockh Service 


r EM.HOYT SHOE CO. 
Gos 6. Manchester, N.H1. 





George F. Nier Dead 


RoTHESTER, N. Y. (UTPS)—George 
F. Nier, retired member of the shoe 
manufacturing concern of Joy, Clark 
& Nier, and one of the best known 
men in the trade in the East, died at 
his home here last week. He was 57 
years old. 

Born in Rochester, he was identified 
with the shoe industry most of his life. 
He had been ill only a week when 
death. overtook him. He was one of 
the oldest parishioners at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where he was a life-long 
member. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary Shea Nier; a daughter, Mrs. M. 
Fleming; a brother, William C. Nier, 
and three sisters, Sister M. Euphrasis 
of the Order of St. Joseph, Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Predmore and Mrs. William 
Clark of Los Angeles. He was a char- 
ter member of the Rochester Council 
of Knights of Columbus. 


M. J. Buckwheat Dead 


DULUTH, MINN. (UTPS)—M. J. 
Buckwheat, 50, operator of the Walk- 
Over Shore Store for 20 years, is dead. 
He had been with the company 35 years. 
He was born in Chester Mass. His 
widow, four daughters, two sons, a 
brother and two sisters survive. Mr. 
Buckwheat was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Duluth Retail 
Merchants’ Association. 





A Lot for a Little 


Boston. The height of something or 
other. Sign in a Bedford St. shoe shin- 
ing establishment. “First Class Shoe 
Shine, Choice of five sandwiches and a 
cup of coffee, 10c.” 








Five New Directors for 
Excelsior Shoe Co. 


PorRTSMOUTH, OHIO (UTPS)—Five 
new directors were added to the board 
at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Excelsior Shoe Co., held 
Jan. 6. The new members are Col. 
A. L. Mercer, president of the Vulcan 
Corporation; Wallace Drew, E. C. Wil- 
liams, C. J. O’Neill and Blaine Mat- 
thews. The ho!dover members are Ed- 
ward J. Vaehler, F. L. Williams and 
Jamie Williams. During the past year 
two officers and directors died. They were 
Irving Drew, president, and J. E. Wil- 
liams, vice-president, A. G. Schmid, 
also a director, has severed his connec- 
tion with the company and is now as- 
sociated with the Brown Shoe Co. of 
St. Louis. Wallace Drew was named to 
fill the vacancy on the board caused 
by the death of his father, and E. C. 
Williams succeeded his father. FE. C. 
Williams, who was Coast representa- 
tive, has been made sales manager of 
the company. C. J. O’Neill is factory 
superintendent. The board will meet 





soon to name officers. 








On the Boardwalk 








E. I du Pont de Nemours & Company 
maintain a permanent exhibit on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City, where a 
display of their wide variation of prod- 
ucts is held. This exhibit comprises not 
only articles made by du Pont in their 
entirety, but various articles made by 
other companies in which one or more 
du Pont products are used. 

In November a very interesting ex- 
hibit was held, comprising Celastic box 
toes and Pontan quarter linings, which 
were shown in conjunction with an in- 





teresting display of boots and shoes 


46 


from the museum of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, showing foot- 
wear that was worn in various coun- 
tries between 1600 and 1907. , 

The startling contrast between an- 
cient and modern footwear attracted 
considerable attention from those at- 
tending the du Pont exhibit. Here was 
visible evidence of the aid that science 
has given to the shoemaker. To the 
accumulated skill of centuries of shoe- 
making the pets day manufacturer 
is able to add modern tools, machines 





and materials. 
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Look for the Zapon label on 
every pair of slippers you 
uy. It is your guarantee 
against inferior products 
and assurance that you are 
getting the best, 


For Slipper 
Uppers 


The compelling style fea- 
ture of Zapon insures 
popular demand. And 
popular demand is the 
best of sales barometers. 





The retailer of moderate- 
priced slippers has found 
in Zapon uppers, a consis- 
tent and profitable seller. 


The reason is apparent 
in the quality, texture, 
durability, variety of col- 
ors and exquisite pat- 
terns. There is no such 
thing as sales resistance 
with this exceptional 


profit-puller. 





REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Exclusively distributed in America 
by the Zapon Company. This 
waterproof, chamois-soft material 
is availabie in a variety of colors 
and patterns. Send for samples. 


Write for names of pro- 
gressive manufacturers 
now using Zapon. 


MZAPON COMPANY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Co. 
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FAIRY 
FORMS 


SELL SHOES 
AND HOSIERY 


OUR customers 
think of shoes 
and hosiery together. They 
wear them together—and they 
will buy them together. Why 
not display them, and sell them 
together? ®@ With Fairy Forms 
to tree your shoes, you can 
take advantage of this natural 
unit of sale—shoes and hosiery. 
For not only do shoes look 
their best when displayed on 
Fairy Forms, but the flesh 
colored form—perfect model 
of a dainty foot—brings out 
all the beauty of the hosiery. 


Its dull finish is ideal for displaying the sheer, dull 
lustre hosiery. @ Fairy Forms are light, pliant forms 
made to fit shoes perfectly. They wash easily with 
a damp cloth and therefore keep clean. 
are so strong that they will last for years. @ Order 
to display your shoes 
lf your 


jobber cannot supply 


a supply of Fairy Forms now 














Shoes develop captivating 

smartness when displayed with 

AnkleHi Fairy Forms. Price 

$1.75 pair for open tops; 

$2.25 for closed tops. 
Cross - bar adjusts the 
Fatry Form to width of 
the model. 





Sedl 


PROTECTED BY AMERICAN S hoes 


























Such displays sell shoes 
and hostery. OalfHi 
Fairy Forms are used. 


Price $4.50 pair. 


and hosiery. 


you, order direct. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 


Auburn, New York 


Licensed Manufacturing 


Branches 


Unitep Last Co., Ltp., 


Montreal, Que. 
Northampton 
England 
Paris 
France 




























And they 











Frankfort 
Germany 
Melbourne- 
Australia 













AND FOREIGN PATENTS 








WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s & Women’s 





HORCO SLIPPERS are made better— 
and sell better—than any other slippers 
on the market in the popular price 
class. Catalog on Request 

VINCENT HORWITZ 


CO., Inc. 
64-76 W. 23rd St. New York City 














ae Res 


Partetyle Footwear Mfg. Ce., Ine. 
VPactery end 
0-46 West 28th St. 








MEN’S FINE 


SLIPPERS 
Manufactured 


GS iAre ©: cums sm 


Besten Office: Reem 501, Statler Bldg. 





Cccccee ny 


coccee() 


IN STOCK 








" L. B. EVANS GON 00., Wakefield, Mass. " 








Boudoir Slippers In Stock 
UNUSUAL VALUES 


SCHWARTZ & HERDER, INC. 
Specialists in Comfort & Ballet Slippers 
241 No. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Northwestern 
Convention 
Program Set 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (UTPS)—Sec- 
retary H. S. McIntyre of the North- 
west Shoe Retailers’ Regional Asso- 
ciation announced the following pro- 
gram for the convention in Des Moines, 
Iowa, Feb. 9-10-11: 


FEBRUARY 8 
Directors’ Dinner. 


FEBRUARY 9 

Registration. 

Viewing of Exhibits. 

Luncheon, 12.15 p. m. 

Entertainment (Regional 
tion). 

Call to Order. 

President’s Message. 

Announcements — Resolutions 
mittee. 

Address—C. F. Hardy, representing 
Iowa Shoe Travelers’ Association. 

Address—E. F. Rogers, Mankato, 
Minn., “Building Business in 1931 
Through Better Teamwork”—Discus- 
sion. 

Round Table—“Styles and Colors in 
Women’s Shoes.” Leader, Joe Langley, 
Golden Rule Store, St. Paul—Discus- 
sion, 

Round Table—“Making Children’s 
Shoes Pay a Profit,” H. A. Alexander, 
vice-president, Field Shoe Co., Des 
Moines—Discussion. 

FEBRUARY 10 

Registration. 

Viewing of Exhibits. 

Luncheon, 12.15 p. m. 

Entertainment — Courtesy, Des 
Moines Shoe Retailers’ Association. 


Associa- 


Com- 


Address—James A, Stone, “Around 
the Corner in the Shoe Business”’— 
Discussion. 


Address—C. M. Madden, “Muffing 


Sales in the Shoe Store”’—Discussion, 
Round Table—“Getting More Men to 

Buy More Shoes.” Leader W. C. Boar, 

Cottage Shoe Shops, Minneapolis. 

Round Table—“Handling the Cus- 
tomer and Her Complaints.” Leader 
W. S. Arant, Panor Shoe Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Round Table—“The Rubber Foot- 
wear Situation.” Leader H. N. Biwer, 
Field-Schlick, St. Paul, Minn. 

Round Table—Leaders to be named 
by President to discuss “Will more sizes 
and fewer styles work in 1931”—“Cor- 
rect buying methods for 1931.” 

Banquet, 7.00 o’clock. — 

Dancing, 8.380 to midnight. 

FEBRUARY 11 

Viewing Exhibits. 

Luncheon, 12.15 p. m. 

Entertainment—Courtesy, Iowa Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. 

Round Table—Leaders to be named 
by President to discuss the following: 
“Can we lessen special pair evil?” 

“Is our advertising effective?” 

“To what extent should we depend 

on in-stock departments?” 

“Should we sacrifice quality for 

price?” 

“What is the future of so-called high- 

priced shoes?” 

“Is price-cutting to make sales justi- 

fied?” 

“How to make a profit in the retail 

shoe business,” 

Report, Resolutions Committee. 

Report, Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Announcement, 1932 Convention City. 

Awarding of Prizes. 

Adjournment. 

New Officers and Board Meeting. 








Interesting Program 
For Shoe Club Dinner 


Boston.—A program of unusual in- 
terest has been arranged for the 255th 
monthly dinner-meeting of the Boston 
Boot & Shoe Club at Hotel Statler, 
Jan. 21. The chief guest and speaker 
will be Dr. A. J. Philpott, art editor of 
the Boston Globe and for many years 
one of that paper’s “star” writers. Doc- 
tor Philpott will speak on “The Twen- 
tieth Century Newspaper.” 

There will also be a series of brief 
reports by prominent New England 
shoe manufacturers and stylists cover- 
ing the highlights of the recent Twen- 
tieth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association in 
Detroit. 

A iat sions interesting feature of 
the evening will be an exhibit of the 
famous collection of miniature shoes, 
the creation of R. DeMinico, noted Eu- 
ropean shoe stylist and sculptor. Some 
of these tabloid shoes have been carved 
in marble. Mr. DeMinico will be pres- 
ent in person to explain the collection. 


Bogdon Moves Store 


.GaRY, IND.— Fred S. Bogdon has 
moved his family shoe store from 21 
West Seventh Avenue to 28 West 
Eighth Avenue. 


Florsheim Shoe Co. Net 
Lower 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Net profits of the 
Florsheim Shoe Company, for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1930, after making ade- 
quate provisions for depreciation, set- 
ting up reserves for all doubtful ac- 
counts, etc., deducting Federal income 
and other taxes, amounted to $1,909,- 
936.46 as compared with $2,622,453.54 
for the previous fiscal year. 

During the past year the company 
acquired, by purchase, 3390 shares of 
preferred stock. This is in addition to 
15,100 shares purchased during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year and retired in the 
current fiscal year. From May 1, 1928, 
with the retirement of the presently 
owned stock, a total of 33,580 shares 
($3,358,000.00) of preferred stock will 
have been purchased out of earnings, 
without affecting the company’s cash 
position. 

After giving effect to the proposed 
cancellation of the 3390 shares of pre- 
ferred stock now held in the treasury 
and providing for the dividends on the 
remaining preferred stock outstanding 
of 38,920 shares, having a par value of 
$3,892,000.00, the earnings for the year 
are equivalent to $4.19 per share on the 
outstanding Class “A” common stock 
and $2.09% per share on the outstand- 
ing Class “B” common stock, as against 
$5.92 and $2.96 for the preceding year. 
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Schaeffer Flat Laces of all silk are 
made to meet the expectation of 
the wearer—not to meet a price. 
Their durability and fine appear- 
ance, which only Pure Silk can 
give, mark them as the only worthy 
companions of worthwhile foot- 
wear. 





Manufacturers tell us that they con- 
sider it sound policy to equip their 
shoes with Schaeffer Laces. We are 
told by retail merchants that their 
sale provides a steadily increasing 
volume of profitable repeat busi- 
ness. 


SCHAEFFER & COMPANY 
222 Cedar Street, Reading, Pa. 


Pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness relations are founded on 
the satisfaction of the ulti- 
mate consumer—not on the 
unstable basis of price. 





IN STOCK 


No. 110 


“oo, WHR 
RETAILERS SH ES RETAILERS 
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Black Satin 
Suede Trim 
14/8 Baby 
Louis Heel 


See the line, Room 603 
Combination Last AA to D Atlantic Show 


Made in Phila. by Master Craftsmen 


C. S. GIBBON CO., Inc. 
= 54 No. 4th St., Phila., Pa. —_= 
= Send for Catalog Pee 








Fi dai wh 1] J wh o 
stock and sell Schaeffer Saee 
Silk Laces are building their 
future prosperity on the 
sound base of complete satis- 
faction. 














“MANCHESTER” 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


Curved Jaw Nipper 


en Leo 


he only Nipper, just the right shape to cut out tacks on 
inside of shoe. Curved jaw enables cutting close to = 
— Fg high- wgrade tool steel, nickel plated. Specify Genuin 
ed Jaw “Manchester” when ordering. 


PRICE $4.00 








F. W. WHITCHER CO. Boston, Mass.—Chicago, I1l. 








At Popular Prices! 


Prepare NOW for the 
early Spring Riding Sea- 
son—‘ Colt” Quality 
Boots are known from 
Coast to Coast. Write for 
Catalog R-8. 


Colt -Cromwell Co., Inc. 
EST. 1899 
1239 Broadway 
New York City 


Also in Stock at 
424 So. Broadway 
R-7018 ~ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Slipper Ornaments 





BOWS samen 


of Every Description for 
Boudoir Slippers 


The right merchandise at the right time 
Solid colors in stock—samples on request 


HY-GRADE SLIPPER SUPPLY CO. 
693 Broadway New York City 














Children’s Footwear 











sizesin stock 


Eom W rite for circular de- 
: scribing complete line of 
m Rest-Rite Slippers. 





@ Approved by Medical Men 


As a fully ventilated 
hoe the Burkley Ven- 


is unexcelled. 
surgeons recom- 
mend its use. 


Burkley Shoe Co. 
1156 No. Main St, 









i ei tl 


WHERE TO BUY 

















Brockton, Mass. 






CHILDRENS 
FOOTWEAR 
IN STOCK 

= Builds repeat business 


Free Style Booklet on Request 


11 Main St, WILTON, MAINE } 


Se 
Genuine == 
occasins 

[GH BASS & CO. 











a8 Te TO Pe 


WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Forms 





Fatry Forms 
for Shoes and Hosiery 


made of white, 






yo , 
é ZX 3" transparent or color. 
TAInY FonMe) FAIRYLITE 


Shoe Form Co.. Ine., Auburn, N. Y. 











Modern but Practical 








decoration need not be 


Modernism in shoe store fitting and 
impractical. 
Here is a new store in the modern 
manner which still retains the usual 
shelving, seat arrangement and floor 












modernistic movement in 


Albany, N. Y. 





mirrors, but breathes the air of the 
I \ its spirit. 
This new store is the Golden Bootery, 
recently opened at 1 South Pearl Street, 





B. O. Hough Dead 


RocHESTER, N. Y. (UTPS)—Benja- 
min Olney Hough, former member of 
the manufacturing shoe firm of D. M. 
Hough and world traveler for the trade 
and export interests, died at Riverside, 
Ill., New Year’s Day. Last rites were 
conducted last week at Mount Hope 
Chapel here. Mr. Hough was born 
and raised in Rochester. 

A son of David M. Hough, who with 








C. P. Ford founded Hough & Ford, 
now known as the C. P. Ford Com- 
pany, shoe manufacturers, Mr. Hough 
was acquainted with the shoe industry 
since boyhood. After his father with- 
drew from the Ford interests and 
founded his own company, Mr. Hough 
traveled in Europe, Asia, Australia and 
the United States for the firm. 

He spent his later years as a round- 
the-world traveler to develop American 
exporting, editor of the American Ex- 
porter, and lecturer. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Little Hough; a son, Frank 
O. Hough of New York City; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Rufus W. Putnam of River- 
side, Ill., and two grandchildren, Helene 
Neila Hough and David M. Hough, III, 
both of Rochester. 





Harry Auslander Married 


AsBURY PARK, N. J.—Harry Aus- 
lander, proprietor of the Bootery, 726 
Cookman Avenue, was married on Jan. 
4 to Miss Frieda Friedman, of Asbury 
Park. Mr. Auslander is a son of Na- 
than Auslander, retired shoe merchant 
of Brooklyn. 
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Union Special Mach. Co. 
Issues Shoe Pamphlet 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Limited editions of 
the manuals on the manufacture of 
shoes are available to those interested, 
according to an announcement from 
Union Special Machine Company, 400 
North Franklin Street. These manu- 
als are handbooks covering the entire 
process of manufacture, and have been 
prepared by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Union Special Machine 
Company. Descriptions of seam con- 
struction are given, together with pro- 
duction systems, factory layouts, infor- 
mation on sewing operations, equipment 
and records. 


Des Moines Retailers 
Appoint Committees 


Des MoInEs, Iowa (UTPS)—At the 
first meeting of the Des Moines Shoe 
Retailers’ Association for the new year 
committees were named to head activi- 
ties. Among them were W. S. Arant 
and W. P. Williamson, publicity; C- 
H. Conner, retiring president, and V. 
E. Meline, membership; and H. L. Bar- 
lass and T. Frank Jaques, grievance. 
An informa] discussion was held on the 
spring styles in shoes and the develop- 
ments in 1930. January clearance sales 
are now being held in practically all 
the stores, and the dealers are all re- 
porting good results, particularly on 





shoes priced to sell at about $5. 
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A NEWLY perfected spread- 


ing device and rod with square 
threads of large pitch insure easy 
and accurate action. Blocks are 
of fully seasoned rock maple, 
and are shaped and finished as 
carefully as a last... Corn and 
bunion plates supplied with 
every stretcher. 

Every retail shoe store should also be 

equipped with the GAC Instep Stretch- 

ers, GMC Toe Raisers, and the Climax 

Shoe Stretchers for women’s high heel 


shoes. We also supply the well-known 
Repco Shoe Stretchers. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
YZ. ~. a 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Dancing Shoes and Taps 








TAP SHOES 


IN-STOCK 
No. 9780—Black Kid 
1.75 


No. 9785—Patent 
Leather 
















BROOKS SHOE MFG. Co. 
& Ritner Sts. 











: Philadelphia 

































WHERE 


Dancing 






* KENDALL’S 





Norridgewock Shoe Co., Inc. 
NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE 


COCOOOOOOOCHCOOCLLOO® 
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TO BUY 
Sandals 


eee er i ie ee 





GRECIAN 
DANCING) 
SANDAL 








e 
For Aesthetic 
Dancing 


IN STOCK 


IN GREY AND 
FAWN. 







4 SIDELINE 
MONEY 




















* 









WHERE 









KEND 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 






Send i, ee 
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TO BUY 


Store Fixtures 












ae On ORO RO NORA! 
SHOE STOR 
1 STORE INS 






GOODWIN & 












)} EP OTHE 
N CATALOG 
E FIXTURES 
PALLATIONS 


( 
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THE Vitality Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, has recently announced the 
combining under one salesman in each 
territory of their women’s, men’s and 
boys’ health shoe lines. 

The combining of the lines brought 
all floor stock shoes together at a cen- 
tral points of distribution in St. Louis, 
effective Jan. 1. Heretofore, the wom- 
en’s shoes have been shipped from St. 
Louis, and the men’s and boys’ from 
Manchester, N. H. 

The sales force, effective Jan. 1, has 
been announced as follows: A. W. 
Shaw, New England; J. C. Thomas, 
New York State; M. A. Weiss, Greater 
New York City and New Jersey; Larry 
O’Connor, eastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware; E. Summers, western 
Pennsylvania; George S. Easterbrooks, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
eastern Kentucky; J. L. Locke, South- 
eastern States; J. W. Fields, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee and western Kentucky; J. F 
Burns, Ohio; Harry Springgate, Indi- 
ana and Michigan; J. G. Mabur, IIli- 
nois and Iowa; G. D. Scott, Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma; C. K. Wheeler, 
Texas; A. R. Moore, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota; H. 
W. Conn, Inter-Mountain States; J. R. 
Burriston, California; A. K. Umphrey, 
Washington and Oregon. James Rae 
of Vancouver, B. C., represents the 
lines in Canada. E. M. Rogers, who 
styles the line, sells in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Grand Rap- 
ids, Washington, D. C., Baltimore and 
Detroit. 





AL N. SPARROW, well known in 

the shoe merchandising field, is 
new footwear sales manager for the 
Minneapolis branch of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., succeeding John H. Murray. 
Back in 1910 Sparrow was with S. T. 
Sorenson Co., St. Paul, and two years 
later with L. S. Donaldson Co. and the 
Shoe Mart, formerly in Minneapolis, 
also with M. L. Rothschild & Co. In 
1918 he had charge of the rubber foot- 
wear department for the Plant Rubber 
Co. and then was with the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., St. Paul, store, and in 1926 
went to Chicago. He was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Good- 
year Rubber Co. and with the Lambert- 
ville Rubber Co. In the spring of 1928 
he resigned and in Chicago became 
manager in charge of the branch of 
the Goodyear Glove Rubber Co. and re- 
signed to come to Minneapolis.— 
(UTPS). 


‘THE Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
sociation will hold its annual con- 
vention and style show on Feb. 15, 16 
and 17 at the Claypoloe Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. C. F. McNew is in charge of 
the program and is assisted by Charles 





Slipher, secretary of the association.— 


(UTPS) 
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On the Selling End 


News of the Shoe Travelers and Sales Activities 


HE annual school of instruction for 

traveling salesmen representing the 
Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
Company was held in the auditorium at 
the company’s plant from Friday, Jan. 
2, to Saturday, Jan. 10, inclusive, in 
charge of officials of the company. _ 

This company was one of the pi- 
oneers in the “salesmen’s school” idea, 
the first of such schools in Mishawaka 
having been held in 1892. 

During the first five days the ses- 
sion was held exclusively for new men, 
and on the last three the “old” men 
were present. All of the salesmen, 
twenty-one in number, of Dunham 
Brothers Company, distributors for the 
New England States and Greater New 
York, located in Brattleboro, Vt., were 
also present, making a total of over 
200. 

This annual meeting is devoted to a 
discussion of company policies and to 
the furnishing of information regard- 
ing Ball-Band products that will help 
equip the salesmen to more intelligent- 
ly look after the needs of their custom- 
ers who are located in every part of 
the country. Early the following week 
salesmen were displaying the 1931 line 
in every State of the Union. 





HE many friends of S. E. Oster, 

brother of Dave D.. Oster, will learn 
with deep regret of the recent pass- 
ing of his wife at Toledo. Both 
Oster boys, Dave and “Ed,” as S. E. 
Oster is known, cover Ohio and Mich- 
igan for the W. B. Coon Co., makers of 
“Stylist Stout Cut Sizes,” of Rochester. 
Dave is the father of the out size idea, 
which shoes he named “Aunt Polly’s 
Out Sizes.” He made such a success on 
the road that a few years ago he en- 
listed Ed. to help him. 





New Kinney Warehouse 
Under Construction 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Work is now under 
way here on the construction of the 
new warehouse for the G. R. Kinney 
Company, shoe merchants, on South 
Second Street. The new building will 
be ready for occupancy about April 1. 





Suavian Manages 
Arch-Preserver 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. (UTPS)—E. W. 
Suavian has geen appointed manager 
of the Arch Preserver Boot Shop, 27 
Monument Circle. Suavain was for- 
merly connected with the Chisholm 
Boot Shop of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Add Men’s Shoes 


SEATTLE, WAsH. (UTPS)—Kloppfen- 
stein’s Men’s Outfitting Store, with 
branches in Seattle and Portland, have 
recently added the Nunn-Bush shoe 
department to their Seattle store with 
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T. F. Bondleon as manager. 
















' Brockton Shipments Off 
$3,000,000 for Year 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Shoe shipments 
from this center were approximately 
$3,000,000 in value less in the year just 
closed, as compared with 1929, accord- 
ing to tabulations just completed. 

Figured on a basis of $5 average 
value, this year’s production was worth 
$69,862,000. The total production was 
518,888 cases, including 468,888 cases 
sent out as freight shipments, 35,000 
cases as parcel post shipments and 
15,000 cases by trucks. 

In 1929 there were 532,438 cases sent 
out by freight, 35,000 cases (estimated) 
shipped by parcel post and 15,000 cases 
(estimated) trucked, making a total 
shipment of 582,438 cases. 

Production dropped slowly but stead- 
ily through most of the year, but in 
November and December, when the de- 
pression here was felt noticeably, the 
shipments fell far behind. 

Shipments by months for the past 
year follows: January, 39,085; Febru- 
ary, 39,957; March, 49,615; April, 48,- 
910; May, 45,230; June, 30,150; July, 
42,752; August, 40,442; September, 
40,585; October, 40,807; November, 20,- 
247; December, 23,108. 


Begien Now Colonial Agent 


BosTtoN—The Colonial Tanning Com- 
pany, 207 South Street, has appointed 
the R. S. Begien Company, 1109 Second 
National Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, representative in that territory 
to handle the Colonial line of black and 





colored patent leather. 


Horuff C. of C. Director 


INDIANAPOLIS— Frank J. Horuff, 
president of the Horuff Shoe Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a director of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce for 
a three-year period. 


Crawford Moving 


Crown Point, INp.—Earl J. Craw- 
ford, proprietor of the Crawford Shoe 
Store here, will move his stock into 
the storerooms of the Peoples State 
Bank building and will have one of the 
most modern shoe shops in the State. 
He also plans to add a shoe repairing 
department to be equipped with modern 
machinery and a specialist in charge. 


Bond Showing at A. C. 


New York, N. Y.—The Bond Shoe 
Company will exhibit their complete 
line of women’s spring novelty shoes 
at the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, 
next week, during the M. A. S. R. A. 
convention. According to Harry Schvey, 
president of the company, the line in- 
cludes a complete range of reptilians. 
More than 100 styles will be in stock 
for January and February delivery. 


Sells Branch to Son 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—J. Silberschlag has 
sold his branch store at 2008 Fleet 
Street to his son, Charles Silberschlag, 
who is now operating it under the 
name of “Charlie’s Cut Rate Shoe 
Store.” J. Silberschlag is now devot- 
ing all of his attention to his store at 
787 Washington Boulevard. 





After the Grasshopper Year— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


A $100,000 business carries about 
$30,000 expenses. A 10 per cent reduc- 
tion means lopping off $10.00 worth of 
expenses every day. Merely to stay 
even. 

It’s a big task, gentlemen, a big task. 
And, mind you, in most stores keeping 
up with last year is not an especially 
attractive goal. Doubling last year’s 
profits would be skimpy enough. 

To a man, my organization backs me 
up in the belief that the cost of selling 
shoes will be as great per pair this year 
as it was last. If it cost $3.00 to sell 
that $10.00 shoe last year it will cost 
around $3.00 a pair to sell the same 
grade this year regardless of what price 
we ask for it. 

I implore every shoe merchant to pon- 
der over that statement before he ap- 
plies the price-cutting knife. Once cut, 
gg are exceedingly hard to reestab- 

sh. 


But, you say, everybody knows that if 
prices are lowered people will buy more 
pairs—thus reducing expenses. No ar- 
gument could be more plausible—yet so 
directly opposite to known facts. 

In all our history people have bought 
more pairs when prices were rising, 
and fewer pairs when prices were re- 
ceding. 

,. We look confidently to better business 
in 1931, but the upswing will positively 





not be because of any 5, 10 or 15 per 
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cent reduction in prices. Rather it will 
be most certain to come if prices show 
a tendency to strengthen. All history 
says so. 

Going back now to our chart example, 
we see plainly that the 10 per cent re- 
duction in cost forces us to get 2.6 per 
cent greater mark-up to produce the 
same gross margin in dollars. 

Therefore I earnestly beg the shoe re- 
tailers of America to adopt this slogan 
for 1931: Whatever else I do I will 
strive for at least a 2% per cent greater 
mark-up. 

Even if there had been no change of 
trading habits or prices we would still 
be entitled to greater mark-up, for we 
have never gotten enough marging for 
safety. 

Worse yet! Few exclusive shoe stores 
know. what original mark-up they are 
putting on their stock as a whole. Only 
that small minority which keeps books 
on a retail basis can tell with any cer- 
tainty. That is a serious thing. 

_ Then _let’s grasp a correlated prin- 
ciple. Manufacturing cost does not de- 
termine selling price. It is only one 
of the many factors to be considered. 
The others are expenses, transporta- 
tion, profit, probable depreciation, pres- 
tige, style, the prices of other lines al- 
ready in the store, plus a reasonable 
margin to take care of a wrong esti- 
mate on any of these items. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Spats 
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Registered Trade Mark 


With Manolis Spats 
and Shoe Ornaments you 
will advertise your name 
for the season of 1931. 
Attractive window dis- 
players given with or- 
ders. 


MANOLIS MFG. CO. 
4248 No. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, III. 
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BOND STREET 
Aputs 


The finest, best known, 
of all. Styled in England 
—made in America, and 
priced to retail at $1.50 
to $5.00. Backed by 
comprehensive, unique na- 
tional advertising—radio, 
national magazines, mer- 
chandising helps, attrac- 
. Immediate delivery. Write for samples. 
THE WILLIAMS MFG. COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. & A. 
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Sta ndard’ 


The world’s finest spat 
arene mee - 
greatest ona - 
vertising campaigns 
ever run = _— 
su) y y 
Soka, newspaper sats 
a handsome box. 
Priced to retail 
$1.50 to $5.00 
Write for 
"2 


Watch “Standard” Spats in 1931 
§. Rauh & Co., 650 Sixth Ave., New York 
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GHEATEST SPAT LINE 
OF THE INDUSTRY 

Tasiceres suse al tonaee ' 


IMPERIAL SEAT "8 
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Many a reader has already muttered 
to himself, “He’s right but I can’t do 
it, I just can’t do it.” 

Please believe me when I say I sym- 
pathize fully with such a statement. 
Well do I realize the unfortunate re- 
tail price situation of many merchants, 
especially those who have built up a 
single price business. In many a case 
the public is asking for lowered prices, 
expenses are demanding higher prices, 
and the factory is preventing either 
move. 





In general, however, inadequate 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Accessories 
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EASE CALLOUSES with 
IDEAL FELT 


Metatarsal Buttons 


Specifically shaped, they are cor- 

rective. Three sizes, small, medium, 
and large. Also Chiropodists’ felt, mixed and all wool. 
One pound papers of %”, %” and %” 


Security Shoe Finding Mfg. Co. ‘<'. 
2 8. WELLS 8ST. CHICAGO 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 
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Internationally recognised as the acme of 
utility shoes. 
’ A product of 


SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO., Faribault, Mina. 








Ultra-Smart Sandals 


Complete color 
combinations 


Unusual 
Profits 
Write direct 
RITZ SANDALS, INC. 








BIAR 
83 West 27th St. New York 





mark-up is the result of fear, (1) fear 
of competitors and (2) fear of custom- 
ers. Bear with me if I attempt to an- 
alyze these influences. 

Competition has been widely adver- 
tised as the infallible leveler of prices. 
That belief is probably 90 per cent 
wrong. 

My store is a living example of the 
fact that higher than ordinary mark-up 
can be gotten year after year in spite 
of the constant barrage of “‘price” ad- 
vertising by my weaker-kneed competi- 
tors. 

That is the main reason there are no 
grasshopper years. in my store. 

Lay this magazine down and think 
over the “leading” shoe stores of this 








country. With few exceptions they ask 
and get good stiff profits. Most of them 
are known in their respective communi- 
ties as “a high-priced store.” That 
reputation attracts more trade than it 
repels. 

In my store, for instance, we keep 
prices in line with competition on mer- 
chandise identical with theirs. Other 
lines we price to suit ourselves. Conse- 
quently we make every effort to carry 
only lines that are exclusive with us. 


You may take it from me that even 








nationally advertised lines, except those 
pre-priced at the factory, may be sold 
at your own price. We handle four of 
the most widely advertised makes in the 
country. I am honest in saying we pay 
absolutely no attention to others’ prices 
on these shoes—except that we are care- 
ful not to undersell anybody. 


In one of these lines the agent in a 
competing city fifty miles away continu- 
ally tells customers he undersells us a 
dollar a pair, which is the truth. We 
pay no attention to him—and we do 
double his business. 

In our hearts we know we are right 
and he is wrong. Why should we imi- 
tate his folly? Answer that before you 
go on. 

Several nation-wide shoe chains make 
no pretense of pricing their shoes the 
same the country over. Sectional con- 
ditions make different prices advisable. 
And no independent need allow prices 
in some other town to affect his own. 
_Then, too, competitors also appre- 
ciate a chance to make a profit. Fight 
breeds fight. Respectable merchandis- 
ing gives competition a chance to be 
decent. 


A* best, what do competitors or cus- 
tomers know about values? They 
may know much about style but 
precious little about intrinsic values. 

I am not boasting unduly in saying I 
know something about shoes. However, 
I would not subject myself to the em- 
barrassment of walking in your store 
and attempting to put correct costs on 
your strange shoes. Nor can your com- 
petitors. Nor can your customers. 

The only fear I have of competitors 
or customers is that they will put a 
wrong meaning on some thoughtless 
word or action of mine. Neither of 
them can judge my mark-up. The point 
is plain. 

Price standards become exactly what 
you fix them at in people’s minds. If 
you price a certain style at $8.50 people 
think of it as an $8.50 shoe. If you had 
marked it $9.00 by the same token they 
would have known it was worth $9.00. 
Price tags, not manufacturing costs, fix 
values. Within reason of course. 

We carry a biack kid one-strap turn 
at $10.50. We have the same shoe but 
with a gray imitation lizard overlay on 
the strap at $12.50. They cost the 
same. And the $12.50 shoe is the more 
active seller. 

Furthermore, the customer gets more 
value in the $12.50 shoe. More style 
value I mean, and that’s going to be the 
great thing for 1931. 

Count the customers who say, “It’s 
not just what I want,” against those 
who say, “It’s too much money.” They 
may say the latter when referring to an 
entirely different price range, but sel- 
dom for a 5 or 10 per cent difference, 
which is enough to make almost any 
red store black. 

Years ago when shoes were all staples 


B4n 


it was a generally accepted fact that 


The opposite is now true, for a better 
margin may be gotten in shoes than in 
most other lines—if you will only ask 
it. 

There are two reasons for this. First, 
constantly changing style makes each 
shoe a standard unto itself. Nobody, 
clerks, competitors, or customers can 
say with any certainty whether you are 
getting more mark-up or less than usual 
on any new style. 

Second, our agency plan in shoes pro- 
tects the dealer in his effort to get what- 
ever he thinks necessary. There is no 
direct local comparison. In so many 
other lines of business the merchandise 
is pre-priced at the factory or else is 
distributed through so many outlets in 
each town that it becomes the football 
of the price cutters. 

Moral: Get yourself a line. 

Mark-downs, many say, must be re- 
duced before we can hope for better 
profits. I insist mark-downs are an in- 
separable part of any style business, 
They raise havoc with profits only when 
the original mark-up has been insufii- 
cient to take care of them. 


Na Eg has made higher mark-up pos- 
sible; style has made higher mark- 
up obligatory. The retailer who fights 
style and who fights mark-up is fight- 
ing himself. 

The easiest thing in the world is to 
reduce mark-up and hope for results. 
That policy is right now being advo- 
cated (in public) by many a man who 
does not practice it in his store. 

But what can the poor fellow do? 


He is called upon for a speech, and 
whenever he talks in public, at the Ro- 
tary Club or the Chamber of Commerce, 
his words travel straight to his com- 
petitors and his customers. He dare 
not advocate longer profits. He must 
(in public) give solemn utterance to the 
now popular twaddle that success in 
1931 will go only to the merchant who 
out-gives his competitors. (This is being 
written just prior to the National Shoe 
Retailers Association at Detroit, conse- 
quently it does not refer to anything 
which might be said there.) 

By what token is the customer en- 
titled to so much “value for his dollar” 
that there is nothing left for the mer- 
chant who toils to give him that value? 

We have “given till it hurts,” yet 
some urge us to give up more of our 
present “profits” to stimulate business. 

I have short patience with these man- 
ufacturers who habitually urge us to 
sell their products at a short margin 
for volume, the loss to be made up on 
the other fellow’s goods. At every op- 
portunity I preach profits to them as 
I am now preaching to you. 

The shoe industry owes much to A. H. 
Geuting, who has always had the cour- 
age to mount the rostrum and advocate 
adequate profits. But, in my opinion, 
his famous rule of 6 (which produces 
40 per cent mark-up) must be revised 
upward, not downward, for 1931. 

Don’t picture me as a_ wild-eyed 
fanatic. I fully appreciate the many 
intricate problems that complicate mod- 
ern storekeeping. 

Yet I have found that by getting an 
adequate mark-up on my merchandise 
most of those problems become auto- 
matically solved. 

It can be done, gentlemen, it must be 
done! 
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“you can’t make any profit on shoes.” - 
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International 
Shoe Company 
Is Optimistic 


Moulton Issues Statement with 
Annual Report 


St. Louis, Mo.—The International 
Shoe Company is optimistic about its 
1931 business prospects, following de- 
clines in sales and earnings during the 
Jast year. In a statement accompany- 
ing the annual report to stockholders, 
W. H. Moulton, president, says: 

“Our cash reserve, low inventory val- 
ues and liquid condition place the com- 
pany in the strongest financial position 
it has ever known. With flexible re- 
sponsive production and well-balanced 
merchandise stocks, the great strength 
of the International Shoe Company will 
be concentrated on distribution and ser- 
vice to its customers. 

“We are approaching next year with 
confidence in our ability to render help- 
ful service to our customers and with 
determination to do business in increas- 
ing volume. Such a position is not 
predicated on idle optimism, but rests 
on a careful analysis of our organiza- 
tion as to men, equipment and mer- 
chandise values—it is an expression of 





confidence and an abiding faith in the 


principles that have, year after year, 
been proved to be sound in the experi- 
ence of our company.” 

During the year ended Nov. 30, 1930, 
the company’s factories in thirty-eight 
cities produced 44,186,522 pairs of shoes, 
sufficient to provide a pair each for 
one-third of all the people in the United 
States. This figure, however, is more 
than 19 per cent below the number of 
shoes turned out the year before, which 
was 54,730,685 pairs. f 

Following are other comparative fig- 


ures: 
NET SALES 


$102,393,618 
132,110,130 


NET EARNINGS 


$12,874,104 
17,031,434 


COMMON STOCK EARNINGS 


$3.26 a share 
4.37 a share 


Smash Shoe Window 


ATLANTA, GA. (UTPS)—The White- 
hall-Plaza Way store of the Baker 
Shoe Company was visited on Sunday 
morning, Jan. 4, by a window smasher, 
who broke one of the big plate-glass 
windows with a brick and walked away 
with all the shoes within reaching dis- 
tance. 





Coming Out of It Clean 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Product research, by giving us new 
things to make, and market research, 
by showing us how to distribute a maxi- 
mum of them without overproduction, 
are the research twins that will do the 
most to solve the problem of steady em- 
ployment. Fluctuations in _ business 
will probably go on for many years 
to come, but the next generation won’t 
know much about bread lines and soup 
kitchens. 

“No machinery will be allowed on 
this job. The work will be done with 
picks, shovels and wheelbarrows.” Thus 
reads the announcement of the letting 
of a recent county road contract in New 
England, put forward to aid the unem- 
ployed. 

You have probably heard or read of 
proposals that America do away with 
some of its machinery so as to make 
jobs for more men. It has also been 
urged that science and invéntion be 
asked to take a ten-year vacation, so 
that we can catch up with them. 

Cutting down on machinery does not 
make more work. It makes more time 
required to do the same amount of 
work. There is a good deal of dif- 
ference in these two things. 

Ford uses conveyors, as do all other 
motor car makers, to do most of the 
lifting and carrying of materials and 
parts through the plants, from building 
to building and even from machine to 
machine. Suppose he did away with 
all of this conveying machinery so as 
to employ more men. What would 
happen? 

First, he would have to spread his 
present enormous plant at Fordson, De- 





troit, over about twice as much area as 
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it now occupies, because there would 
not be room within it at present to con- 
tain half the extra number of men who 
would be needed to do the lifting and 
carrying. They would be falling over 
each other in the hectic struggle to go 
back and forth. It is doubtful if the 
whole working population of Detroit, 
if put at this work, would be able to 
do the same amount of work that these 
conveyors do day after day with prac- 
tically no human aid. 

Second, he would have to triple or 
quadruple the price of his cars in order 
to get enough money to pay all his 
extra labor. And that, of course, would 
cut his sales down to a small fraction 
of their present volume. For the car 
would be out of the average person’s 
reach. 

Stepping down efficiency is not the 
way to cure unemployment. The pick 
and shovel method may be permissible 
as a temporary relief measure, but it 
won’t get us anywhere. 

Industry and business must find the 
way to balance employment, wages and 
hours without injury either to the man 
or the machine. We need to keep both of 
them busy if we are to maintain our 
social economic progress. 

Some consumer-demand notes are re- 
on others must be paid on the 
nail. 

The old overcoat can be made to do 
for an extra season, shoes may be half- 
soled a time or two, the old bus can be 
coaxed into giving four or five thousand 
miles more than it wants to, and the 
house can be made to stand up for the 
winter without that much needed coat 
of paint. Sooner or later, however, these 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 
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DURO-TOE 4 


(Patent pending) 








The new wear-resist- 
ing toe slipper with 
patented suede _toe- 
protector. Pink, 
Black or White 
Satin. Retails profit- 
ably at $5.50. Colors 


to order. SEND FoR New 


1930 IN - 8BTOOK 
CaTaLoocus B.S. 
At Once Dsz- 
LIVBRIBS. 








In Stock Black Kid 
Ballet Right and Left 
Last 
Ladies’ $1.25 pair 
Misses’ $1.20 pair 
Child’s $1.15 pair 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane Street, 
New York City 








Rights and Lefts 
Two Grades 
Miss. Chi. 
$1.45 $1.46 
1.80 1.25 


$1.50 

1.85 
In Stock 

135 West Menree 


SMITH 
Chicage, Ill. 














consumer demand notes must be paid. 
On the other hand, there is not much 
elasticity about food, rent, coal and 
the income tax. 

Those industries whose products fall 
into the class in which buying can be 
postponed always suffer most during a 
depression, but have the biggest pick- 
up afterward. 

During the depression of 1921, for 
example, the food industries felt a 
curtailment, as compared with 1920, 
of but 1% per cent. Whereas the iron 
and steel industry was hit for a loss 
of 52 per cent. In 1922, however, the 
food industry was only picked up to 
the tune of 13 per cent, whereas iron 
and steel manufacturing jumped 80 per 
cent. 

When postponed buying boosts up 
the savings bank accounts, as it has 
during the past year and a half, it 
simply means that those industries 
which have to wait will eventually have 
their reward. The money is accumu- 
lating—not for food or rent—but for 
new coats, new cars and new shoes. 

Consumer demand notes issued for 
new babies have been renewed now until 
they are past due, judging by the num- 
ber of postponed marriages. Thou- 
sands of young couples have put the 
happy day ahead, during the past year, 
until the prospects appear brighter. 
As soon as the sunshine breaks through. 
we shall see a rush on the license bu- 
reau. Then business will pick up in 
homes, furniture, wedding gifts and 
eventually in nursing bottles. 





It won’t be long now! 














Ted Orr, of the Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, said recently: ¢) 


“Signs in the window are even more important than space in 
the newspapers, for there is the public looking at the actual 
merchandise, with no one to tell them a thing unless there are 
cards to tell the story.” 





e 
Two comments from our card service members: 
“We are absolutely sold on ‘Recorder Selling Messages’ as 
the livest show card service to be had today for the money.” 


“First of all we want to compliment you on our cards. They are 
an asset to the looks of any window and the wording is up to 
date and effective.” 





e 
The shoes you buy . . . and don’t sell . . . are the real expensive 
shoes. Chain stores have well planned trims with attractive 
display cards and tickets. 
Your windows are the best of all so-called consumer advertising, 
if your cards are there to say for you what you would like to say 
in person to the window-shopper about your store service. 
Each month’s set of cards is colorful, artistic, with die-cut top, 
with hand-lettered selling messages, making it comparatively a 
simple matter to make the window trim fairly alive with your 
hearty invitation to come inside. 
Recorder Show Cards double the value of your window dis- 
plays! 


Royal Palm, natural colors 
on blue card board, text in 
black, 7 x 12 card—4 colors. 
JANUARY CARDS 
Complete Texts 
sent on request: 
4 cards—Women’s Shoes 
3 cards—Men’s Shoes 
1 card—Children’s Shoes 
1 card—Hiosiery 
5 cards—On Store Service, 
Fitting, Clearance Sale, etc. 
Single cards—60c each 
Without text—35c each 














3-Color 


Attractive 
Hand-Lettered 
Price Ticket 


black figures—80 dif- 


ferent prices. 
69c to $17.50 
25c per dozen 
6 doz.— $0.85 
12 doz.— $1.50 
24 doz.— $2.50 














Check with Order, Please 





3-Coloe 

Attractive 
Hand-Lettered 
Price Ticket 
Actual size, bright 
red and black de- 
sign, dark blue 
figuree—48 differ- 

ent prices. 
$1.00 to $16.50 
25¢ per dozen 
6 doz.— $0.85 
12 doz.—$1.50 
24 doz.—$2.50 





Special quotation on larger quantities 
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"POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





_—_ 


SHOE manager of over fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in buying and merchandising men’s, 
women’s and children’s medium priced shoes, 
and who can also trim windows and write 
show cards, desires connection in this capacity. 
Would consider any part of Michigan, Northern 
Indiana or Northern Ohio. References gladly 
furnished. Reply to DAVID LEACH, 3205 
Tyler Ave., Apt. 405, Detroit, Mich. 





I AM open for a line of men’s dress_and 
work shoes to retail from $3.00 to $7.00. Have 
been traveling Pennsylvania, Ohio and Western 
New York, and am familiar with the trade. 
Have been selling shoes for many years. Can 
promise results and give best references. Draw- 
ing account necessary. Address C. J. EGAN, 
623 Kennedy Ave., Johnstown, Pa. 





I AM a married man, 32 years of age, and 
have been in the retail shoe business for the 
past 15 years in various capacities as manager, 
buyer and window trimmer. As to reference 
to my ability, honesty and integrity, I can refer 
you to former employers. If you are seeking 
a good man, I am sure that an interview will 
be mutually profitable) JULES BERNSTEIN, 
6802 Clyde Ave., Chicago, III. 





LINE of women’s or men’s, for Ohio or any- 
where south—have large following. I. M. 
FELIX, Plainville, O. 





SALESMAN for metropolitan district. Married. 

Seven and one-half years in wholesale juve- 
nile shoes. Two and one-half years in retail of 
men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. Large 
following among 5th Avenue stores, and in the 
Bronx, Manhattan and Westchester County. 
LAWRENCE L. GORDON, 1325 Walton Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCED Orthopedic Salesman, single, 

30 years of age, ten years selling and store 
managing experience. Best references. Address 
C-284, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





[ WONDER if there is not someone, in a 
city, who needs in his business, a young 
man who is efficient and entirely trustful. This 
young man, 35, can take the burder from the 
shoulders of an older man, as he understands 
advertising, window-trimming, both office and 
floor work. Address EDGAR J. SETON, 513 
Fallowfield Avenue, Charleroi, Penn. 





RETAIL shoe buyer and manager, executive 

ability, good style man, capable of volume 
buying, 11 years’ experience, window trimmer, 
age 32, fine appearance, A-1 references. In- 
terview solicited. CHARLES GARRETT, P.O. 
Box 455, Durham, N. C. 





POSITION WANTED as manager and buyer 

—preferably of men’s shoe department, or 
as salesman. Would consider road job. I have 
been in the retail game for seventeen years— 
on the road for five years. Was manager and 
buyer of shoe department of Birmingham’s lead- 
ing men’s store for eleven years. I am forty 
years of age. A. L, ELLISON, U. C. T. 172, 
9 Potter Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





QPEN fer position, wholesale or retail, nine- 

teen years’ experience merchandising, in- 
cluding shoes, capable young man with clean 
past recerd. Address C. L. MANNHEIMER, 
222 Hamlin St., Seattle, Wash. 





FOREMAN, lasting dept., McKays, Littleways 

. and cemented process. Technical and prac- 
tical, energetic, disciplinarian, keen on costs. 
Location immaterial. B. A. TRELOAR, 451 
East 171st Stret, Bronx, New York City. 





ANAGER or assistant manager, with 14 
years’ experience in Ladies’, Men’s, Chil- 
dren’s shoes, 32 years of age, willing to start 
‘to work at once, Very best of reference as to 
honesty and ability. WILLIAM B. FRYER, 
15 Surfside Road, Lynn, Mass. 





RETAIL. shoe man, 15 years’ experience, 

good window trimmer, show card writer, 

A-1 reference, married. Unemployed. Will ac- 

cept any kind of work. Prefer Virginia, North 

tolina, Washington or Maryland. JOHN 

SALSBURY, 2008-A Idlewood Ave., Rich- 
» Va. 
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ELEVEN years in men’s shoe manufacturing 
—five years manager merchandise, shipping, 
and production control, thoroughly familiar 
with sheet system, capable of office manage- 
ment. Position desired with manufacturer. 
Address C-291, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





HAYE sold the best accounts in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Maryland 
and Washington for 20 years. Refer to any 
large dealer or Dep’t Store buyer— ; 

Can open accounts and want a new line on 
the territory that will pay me for my ability 
to open accounts—Goods must be right—Is 
there such a line? ; We 

Can style, advertise or fill any position as 
executive in factory— 

Address, Walter B. Yost, 39 S. 8th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Will go any territory— 


SUPERINTENDENT and. designer of 
Women’s High Grade Turns, McKays and 
Fifteen years successful experience 
with best houses. Detailed information on_re- 
quest. Address C-287, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 





Compos. 





(GUPERINTENDENT—Experienced on Felt 


and Leather Slippers, with practical knowl- 
edge and experience of cutting patterns for 
Turns, McKays, Padded Outsoles and Cement 
Process. Quality and production guaranteed. 
Address C-288, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





YOUNG SHOE MAN, 27 years old. 7 years 
wholesale experience in stock and shipping 
department. also. acquainted with local_ trade. 
Al references. S. EDELSTEIN, 263 So. 9th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





S HOE man will locate manufacturer or other 
in desirable concession for shoe department 
located in Los Angeles. Can complete arrange- 
ments and manage department after installation. 
Married, 37, good health. Complete record on 
your first inquiry. MYRON E. LEAVITT, 
1224 West Eighth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED — Position as manager of retail shoe 
store, 15 years’~experience. Will accept 
same on straight percent, whereby I pay part 
or all expenses. GUS URDETTE, 1023 
Hathaway Street, Owensboro, Ky. 











If you contemplate selling your 
entire or surplus stock com- 
municate with us. Prompt at- 
tention given. 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 


624 Broadway New Y 
Phone Spring 1443 








We are open te 


BUY FOR CASH 
retall stocks ef SHOES—GENERAL MER- 
CHANDISE — Unexpired leases assumed 
POSTER @ DEUTSCH 


486 Grand S8t., New York City 
Phone Dry Dock 0352 











We will pay the best price for 
your surplus or entire stocks of shoes, 
general merchandise or department 
stores. Leases assumed. 

Phone - Write - 

All matters strictly confidential. 


I, SIMON CO. 


101 Reade St., New York City 
Phone Worth 5922 Est. 1890 











HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
PAID 


. ellers, ete. Short time 
A Fy Rigel nsastions confidential. 
Est. 1890 
MAX GLAUBERG 
350 Canal St., New York City 
Phone: Walker 3818 


4 
4 
4 











ANTED—Position as manager or assistant 

manager in popular price shoe store. Five 
years experience selling shoes for large chain 
store company, dealing in Men’s, Women’s, and 
Children shoes. Can give good references. 
MYRON W. CHRISTEN, 915 12 Avenue 
South, St. Cloud, Minnesota. _ 





HOTELS 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








Everything for Your Windows 
Futuristic Displays and 
Backgrounds 
Artificial Flowers, Vases, Window Fixtures, 
Paintings, Settings, Scenes, Velour Papers, 
Paper Borders, Ribbon Borders, Decorative Papers, 
—. Fells, Flitters, Valances, Draping Mate- 
rial, Grass Mats. Send for Fancy Paper Booklet. 

Price Tickets. 
DAVE’S DISPLAY DECORATIONS 
118 West Broadway, New York 








Milbradt 
Rolling Step Ladders 


Enable you to reach your 
— shelves convenient- 
y 


They last a lifetime 
and 


Are made in any style, 
shape or size to fit any 
kind of shelving. 


Write for general catalog 
and let us suggest the 
best ladder for your use. 


Milbradt 


Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1895 


2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE OCEAN FRONT 


The 
Breakers 
_ATLANTIC CITY NJ. 


Extraordinary Reduction 
in Rates 


AS LOW AS 


Without Meals 
$2.50 Daily Per Person 
35.00 Weekly for Two 


With Meals 
$6.00 Daily Per Person 
70.00 Weekly for Two 


American or European Plan 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in All Baths 


Complete Garage Facilities 
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The New 





$2.50 
3.00 


$3.00 
3.50 


Single 
Double 





The New York Hotel 
FOR SHOE MEN 


Hotel 
PLYMOUTH 


49th Street, just East of Broadway, N. Y. 
Room, private bath, $2.50 daily 


Circulating Ice Water and Radio 


H. G. Yurdin, Manager 


cents. 


$3.50 
4.00 








New Edition 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon 


We are ready to take orders for at once delivery 
of the new and revised Shoe and Leather Lexicon. 
This handy book of the trade is in its sixth edi- 


tion, over 100,000 copies now in use. 


Price 50 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 
239 West 39th St. 


New York, N. Y. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 











YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction; readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everyhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Address Stephenson Labora- 
tory, 21 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 








M,O.POLLINGER. CO. 
216 HOLLAND BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





To Open New Shoe 
Salon 


OMAHA, NEB. (UTPS)—Kilpatrick’s 
department store here will shortly open 
a new shoe salon on the second floor, 
featuring Laird Schober footwear and 
other high-grade shoes. Kilpatrick’s 
are discontinuing Baker shoes. 


Changes in Personnel 


TacoMA, WASH. (UTPS)—D. F. 
Ross from Oakland Cal., has taken the 
place of W. J. Resner at the Regal 
store, and A. L. Ballschmidt, who has 
been with the Regal company for the 
past six years, has also been trans- 
ferred from Oakland and takes the 
place of M. DeAngelo here. 


New Shoe Co. Formed 


RICHMOND, VA. (UTPS)—The Bland- 
Terry Shoe Corporation of Lynchburg, 
Va., with maximum capital of $100,000, 
has been granted a charter by the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission to 
manufacture and deal in shoes and 
leather goods. Bland-Terry of Atlanta, 
Ga., is president. 


FIT RITE OVERGAITER CO. 

526 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MANUFACTURERS OF SPATS 
present for the present season 


FIT RITE SPATS 


With button or Zip fastening. 


In finest quality 
felt broadcloth and 
English Boxcloth. 


In all accepted and 
authentic colors. 


In grades to retail 
from $1.00 to 
$4.00 per pair. 


Many are carried 
in stock. Samples 
on request. 





May Open New Atlanta 
Arch-Preserver Shop 


ATLANTA, GA. (UTPS)—The Arch 
Preservery Shoe Company is reported 
to be looking for a suitable location with 
a view to re-opening an Atlanta branch 
store. Since the closing of its Ala- 
bama street branch, the company has 
not been directly represented here. 


Edison Bros. Sales Gain 


ATLANTA, GA. (UTPS) — Edison 
Brothers, who operate a series of shoe 
stores and departments in the South, 
report sales of $552,253 for December, 
1930, as compared with $413,869 for 
the same month in 1929. This is an 
increase of $138,384, or approximately 
33.4 per cent for the month. Sales for 
the year totaled $4,802,770, as against 
$3,749,245 for the corresponding period 
last year, an increase amounting to 28.1 
per cent, 


Napier Booteries Incorporated 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Napier Boot- 
eries, Inc., has filed articles of incorpo- 
dation with $100,000 capital authoriza- 
tion, or 1000 shares with $100 par 
value. The incorporations are Stanley 
W. Napier and Irene L. Napier of 
Omaha, Neb., and Briggs H. Napier 
of Minneapolis. The store is at 909 





Nicollet Ave. 
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— WINDOW | 
DISPLAY FIXTURES | 


énade by 
SEGALLE SONS 


933 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| ARE BUSINESS GETTERS | 





Brockton Producers 


Ask 10% Wage Cut 


BROCKTON, Mass.—The Brockton 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association is pre- 
paring papers submitting to the State 
board of conciliation and arbitration 
the question of wages, and more specifi- 
cally the propriety of a 10 per cent 
reduction which the association recently 
asked workers here to take voluntarily. 

The association at first asked the 
shoe workers for a special price list 
for a new cheap shoe, but the unions 
unanimously rejected the proposition. 
The manufacturers countered with a 
proposal for a flat 10 per cent decrease 
for all day and piece workers, and the 
union quickly countered with rejection 
of the plan. ie 

Under the contract existing between 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union |o- 
cals here and the manufacturers, the 
matter now must go to the State board 
for adjudication. 

The manufacturers contend that a 
lower labor cost must be available if 
they are to go into the open market 
and bid for business, particularly the 
lower grade shoes. The unions coun- 
tered with the claim that a 10 per cent 
reduction would make a difference of 
only a few cents in the production cost, 
and that they did not see where there 
was any prospect of increased business 





by such a reduction. 
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I f customers would 
only remember 
where they saw your 


advertisement 


How often a customer’s indistinct recollection of mer- 
chandise seen in some partially remembered advertise- 
ment causes confusion and misunderstanding. Your clerk 
produces ads from all the current day’s papers, searches 
through yesterday’s advertising, too, displays tact, tries 
his best to help the customer—but to no avail. How it 
would speed up service if your customers would only 
recall your advertisements specifically. 


l, much the same way, inquiries directed to manufactur- 
ers and distributors in reply to their advertising will be 
more readily recognized if you incorporate in your 
letters. . . . 

“In reply to your advertisement in the 

issue of the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 

OE. 260” 
It lends immediate understanding to your inquiry, and 
helps to speed up the dependable service the manufac- 
turer prefers to give. 
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Boot and Shoe 
Recorder 
Serves in 


Getting More Shoes Sold Right; not 
only “more” but “right’’; sold for the 
right purpose, to the right wearer, in 
the right fitting, for the right price, at 
the right profit. This is the great 
problem of the retail shoe merchants. 
The chief purpose of THe Boot anp 
SHoe Recorper is to help solve it; for 
this is the basic problem upon which 
depends the progress of the entire allied 
industries relating to shoes and leather, 
their production and distribution. 





A Buying Guide to 





BOOTS AND SHOES 


Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, IIl 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 

Biarritz Sandals, New York City 

Blog Shoe Co., Inc., New York City 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa 

Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo...14-15, 34 to 39 
Burkley Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 


Capezio, New York City 
Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass.... 48 
Clapp, petipey & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, 

4 


Colt-Cromwell Co., Inc., New York City... 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Evans, L. B., Son Co., Wakefield, Mass.... 


Gibbons, C. 8., Co., Phila., Pa 


Holland Shoe Co., Holland, Mich 
Horwitz, Vincent, New York City 
Hoyt, F. M., Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H... 


Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle Shoe Co., St. 
uis, 2nd Cover 


Johnston & Murphy, Newark, N. J 





IN THIS 


By James P. Orr 


INDUSTRY MARCHING ON 

COMING OUT OF IT CLEAN 

GETTING THINGS DONE IN 1931 .... 
FROM THBP EDITOR’s ANGLE 

SALES OF PROGRESS 

AFTER THE GRASSHOPPER YEAR . 

O. P. I. (OTHER PEOPLE’s IDEAS) 
NEW ENGLAND STRUTS HER STUFF.. 
MASTER CHART OF SHOES 

I WANT TO KNOW 


IN Stock 


ISSUE 


By John H. Van Deventer 

By James R. Ozanne 

By Arthur D. Anderson 

New Ideas to Move Merchandise. 24 
Get Busy as a Bee 

By Harry R. Terhune 

At the Boston Show 

Census Figures—1929 and 1927. 32 
Unusual Facts Illustrated 


A Monthly Feature 
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Kendall Shoe Company, Haverhill, Mass.... 52 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind 


Natural Bridge Shoemakers, Lynchburg, Va. 40 
Nettleton, A. E., Syracuse, N. Y 


Norridgewock Shoe Co., Inc., Norridge- 
WE UE, hb bck ekecce ke eeeebecuweesss 52 


Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 


Packard, M. A., Brockton, Mass 


Paristyle Footwear Mfg. Co., 
York City 


Inc., New 


Reynolds, Bion F., Brockton, Mass 
Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 4 


Schwartz & Herder, Inc., Phila., Fa 
Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., Faribault, Minn.... 
Smith, Wm. Sumner, Chicago, III 
Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass 


United States Rubber Co., New York City 
Front Cover 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


American Hide & Leather Co., Boston, 
Mass. 6-7 


Brown Co., Portland, Me 

Evans, John R., & Co., Camden, N. J 
Foerderer, Robert H., Inc., Phila., Pa 
Gallun, A. F., & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co., Lima, Ohio... 


Zapon Cempany, Stamford, Conn 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 


Beckwith Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 
Littleway Process Co., Boston, Mass...... 10 


United Fast Color Eyelet Co., Boston, Mass. 
3rd Cover 


United Last Co., Boston, Mass 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bos 
Ms.cpceceeneeadecaasae ¢ 12, 51, ath ‘Cover 
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